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Mr Whitehead 


YMAC comes of age—with a bang. See page 32 for what happened 











Buyers of NATIONAL HOMES 
set Outstanding Payment Record 








Another Reason why 
NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 

SOUND LONG-TERM 

INVESTMENTS 








Families purchasing National homes know 
in advance what the exact cost will be. 


They don’t get beyond their depth financially 


because of unforeseen “‘extras.” Thrifty 


and prudent, they meet all obligations promptly 


—analysis of over $100 million in mortgages 
on Nationals reveals a payment record far 


above the average. You can confidently entrust 


your funds to these long-term investments. 





Looking toward the glass-walled family room in a new 
National Homes’ “‘Ranger”—one of our 1954 lines 
that has won widespread praise from press and public. 
Brochures showing all latest National designs and 
floor plans will be sent on request. 
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MBA Calendar 


April 12-13, 1954, Eastern Mort- 
gage Conference, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 


April 16-17, 1954, Western Mort- 
gage Clinic, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 


April 19-20, 1954, Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Governors Spring 
Meetings, Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs. 


April 23-24, 1954, Southwestern 
Mortgage Clinic, Paradise and Jokake 
Inns, Phoenix. 


June 13-19, 1954, School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Course I, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 


August 22-27, 1954, Western Mort- 


gage weet Seminar, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. 


September 27-30—41st Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


ON THIS MONTH'S COVER 


you see a portion of the nearly 375 
who attended YMAC’s first Clinic 
following the Midwestern Mortgage 
Conference in Chicago as well as 
Messrs. West, Jr., Shutz, Clarke, Otis 
chairman of the Young Men’s Ac- 
tivities Committee), Mason and 
Whitehead, principals at this inter- 
esting development in the mortgage 
industry. To say that the YMAC 
Clinic revealed that the younger gen- 
eration in the mortgage business has 
come of age is not the way to say it: 
it had already arrived but it took 
something like this meeting to show 
the industry just what capable hands 
will operate it in the future. 
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Lack of proper window and door protection 
is glaring weakness of much new building 


First thing the average buyer must do after purchasing 
a new home is make a major investment in “fixing up” 
the windows and doors. The simple truth is that the 
new home is not really finished and livable until 
adequate screening and insulation is obtained for the 
windows and doors. 

For the new home buyer to have to finance this “home 
completion” work on a short-term loan is mighty poor 
business for him—and for you. It not only over-extends 
him financially and thus makes him a less satisfactory 
mortgage risk—it also frequently leads him to purchase 
unsatisfactory, makeshift devices which add nothing 
to the property value and become a constant source 
of trouble and annoyance. 


The F. C. Russell Company offers two methods by 
which this entire problem can be eliminated . . . either 
of which increases the property value and either of 
which can be covered in the original mortgage, where 
it properly belongs. 

1. Specification of RuscO PRIME WINDOWS on new 
construction. 

Rusco hot-dipped galvanized steel Prime Windows are com- 
pletely pre-assembled, finish-painted, ready-to-install window 
UNITS containing glass, screen, built-in felt weatherstripping 
and insulating sash. They completely eliminate the need for 
separate screens and storm windows, The big savings they effect 
in installation time and field labor makes their installed cost 
as low as, or lower than, that of the cheapest conventional 
windows on the market. 
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2. Specification of RUSCO COMBINATION WINDOWS AND 
Doors on new construction where conventional primary 
windows and doors are used, and for remodeling and 
renovating properties. 

Rusco hot-dipped galvanized stee! Combination Windows 
and Doors are permanently installed without alteration to 
the existing structure. They require absolutely no changing 
or storing—definitely enhance the appearance, value and 
living and heating efficiency of the property. 

We will be happy to mail you more detailed information on 
Rusco windows and doors. Just send the convenient coupon. 


The F.C. Russell Company 
Dept. 6-M044, Cleveland 1, Ohio * In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on: 


(Please Check) 
[) Rusco Prime Windows 


[) Rusco Combination Windows 


Nome SC CRESS CoeheswESGRSSS ROE ea Seehneeeenscces 
Address dniew a Radios Cade den boas Kean petbuaehae 


City Zone State 


‘--Ccerorere errno ee SG 
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This is “Gunnison Court,” which Medina Supply Co. built specifically as a rental community across the highway from its main development. This 
dealer and his financial source consider Gunnison Homes especially good rental units because of their low maintenance cost. Rents at “Gunnison Court” 


range from $72.50 to $100. There were at least three prospective tenants for every house. 


“We average 39 Gunnison Homes a year in a town of 5,097 people.’ 


| says Carl J. A nderson, Medina, Ohio 





@ Typical of United States Steel Homes 
Dealers throughout the country, Medina Sup- 
ply Co., Medina, Ohio, tailors its homes to 
meet the needs of the community. By offering 
a variety of high quality Gunnison Homes at 
low cost, this dealer has built and sold an aver- 
age of 39 homes a year since 1950, in a com- 
munity with a population of only 5,097. 
Medina is not a new boom town—it is a stable 
community that has grown less than 20% 
since 1940. 

Mr. Anderson, General Manager of Build- 
ing Operations for Medina Supply Co., told 
us: “A good supply of long-term mortgage 
financing has helped to make our operation 








About 25% of the Gunnison Homes in Medina, Ohio, have basements. Some homes have breezeway 


and garage. 


—rade-mark of United States Stee! Homes, inc 


United States Steel Homes, Ine. 


Formerly Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 
Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. . Chicago, II. Columbus, Ohio 
Dalla-, Texas « Harrisburg, Pa. - Louisville, Ky. « Newark, N. J. - Omaha, Neb. 


suBsIDIARY OF YJ NITED 


STATES 


9 


a success. By careful planning in advance— 
getting our land and drawing up complete 
plans for the development—we are able to pre- 
sent our financial source a complete picture of 
our program. As a result, we have had no 
trouble getting financing from local sources. 

“We sell Gunnison Homes on 60 to 100 ft. 
lots, some with breezeway and garage, for 
$8750 to $13,000. At these prices we haven't 
needed a lot of promotion and advertising— 
the homes seem to sell themselves.” 

Like Medina Supply Co., the United States 
Steel Homes Dealer in your community has 
geared his development to local needs. When 
you finance mortgages on his Gunnison 
Homes, you invest not only in well-built, 
modern homes, but also in the dealer’s suc- 
cessful home building experience. You invest 
in a local businessman whose reputation you 
know. 

Write for more information. 


HOW THEY DID IT 








1, Exceptionally good product at low 
price: Gunnison Homes. 


2. Strong market potential for low-priced 
Gunnison Homes. Added features like 
breezeways and garages increase sales 
appeal. 


3. Trained erection and sales personnel 
within organization. Once slab is fin- 
ished, houses are often under roof in 
less than a day with 6-man crew. 


4, Development plans approved in ad- 
vance by Medina City Council. All 
Gunnison Homes designs accepted by 
FHA and VA. 


5. Mortgage financing obtained easily 
from local sources. 


6. Word-of-mouth advertising sells most 
homes. No extensive promotion or adver- 
tising needed in this small community. 
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' Investment 
Program 


For the private investor, large or small, there’s no better buy 
than the new United States Savings Bonds, Series H. Backed by the strength 
and credit of the United States Government, and yielding a full 
3% when held to maturity (9 years, 8 months), the new Series H Bond 
offers individual savers a combination of safety and generous return. 
FOR ADDED CONVENIENCE, interest is paid 
semi-annually by U.S. Treasury check mailed direct to the 
bond owner. Series H Bonds are available only to 
individuals. They are issued in denominations 
of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 and are always redeemable 
at par after 6 months from issue date on one month’s 


written notice. 


For safety, liberal yield and Regular Guaranteed Income— 


invest in U. S. SAVINGS BONDS Series H 


THROUGH YOUR BANK TODAY! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- Vi /, Bi. k 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and l or G ad € an é r 
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CHECK THESE POINTS 


Then decide: Can you afford not to have 


the advantages of the 


Mortgage Bankers 
Blanket Bond 





Higher limits at little or no increase over present cost. 


All applicable Crime insurance coverages. 


0 


] Fidelity 

O Broad Form Money and Securities—Premises and Messenger (Misplacement and 
mysterious disappearance included. Coverage on any premises or anywhere while 
in transit, except while in the mail or in custody of railway or air express carriers.) 


Forgery of outgoing and incoming instruments. 
O Securities forgery (optional) 


© Burglary and theft of office equipment. 


0 Errors & Omissions, insurance for failure to provide Fire & Extended Coverage. (Not lim- 
ited to real property. Applies whether assured acting in capacity of mortgage servicer, 
real estate manager, or insurance broker or agent. No co-insurance clause; no deductible.) 


O Broadest protection including the following additional features: 
] Court costs and attorneys fees O - Destruction of records 
Nominee partnerships 0 Less of rights 
O Attorneys retained to perform O Officers or employees serving in 
legal services the armed forces 
© Lest instrument bond indemnity O Counterfeit money 


Optional: 0 Claims expense ( Directors’ and officers’ legal expenses © False arrest 
0 Master Policy-Certificate Plan 


Opportunity to benefit in terms of coverage, cost and equitable settlement of loss 
by participation in a master policy-certificate plan. Such benefits to be derived 
particularly from development of a true class experience with the necessary spread 
of risk. 











You need all of the advantages which the Mortgage Bankers Blanket Bond offers—and now you 
can get them at a cost comparable to what you have been paying for partial protection. For 
complete information, and for a cost comparison of your present coverage with the Mortgage 


Bankers Blanket Bond, write: 


LESLIE H. COOK. INC. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS DIVISION 


166 WEST VAN BUREN STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Bonds (at amortized cost): “a 


1953 
$ 1,474,642.76 


United States Government ......... ++. + + $ 3,063,786.03 
Municipal F 638,479.59 
Public utility and industrial . ‘ 500,090.90 

$ 4,202,356.52 

Preferred stocks (at lower of cost or current market) ; $ 101,509.00 
Savings and loan association investment share accounts . $ 129,500.00 


Mortgage loans on real estate: 
F.H.A. insured 


$ 4,858,015.89 


Other first mortgages 78,865.83 
VA guaranteed 63,588.70 
$ 5,000,470.42 
Land under ground rents $ 22,300.00 
Interest and rents accrued . : -_ 50,834.44 
Accounts receivable from agents and customers 412,802.10 
Notes receivable—secured 270,444.41 
Stock of wholly- owned subsidiaries. 75,000.00 
Title plants (in Akron, Atlanta, Camden, Dallas, Miami, 
e Pontiac, Richmond and Washington) . 734,337.55 
O t t d Real estate—home and branch offices, after depreciation. 212,284.11 
Uu S ani ing Other admitted assets ; , 191,654.21 
TOTAL Aneurren pr $12,878,135.52 


An analysis of amount and LIABILITIES 
953 
character of assets avail- Accrued commissions to agents, expenses and other items . $ 221,200.47 
Federal taxes on income 1,036,267.33 
able for protection of Other taxes accrued 186,405.42 
Premiums and other payments received in advance ; 358,507.63 


policyholders will show 


Provision for undetermined title losses of which the 
Corporation has notice . 


‘ 186,332.92 


Lawyers Title Insurance TorTAL . $ 1,988,713.77 
C ‘ b Legal reserve $ 2,831,569.79 
Orporation to be out- Capital stock—par $5 a share $ 3,000,000.00 
Voluntary policy reserve 1,932,062.51 


standing in the title in- 


surance field. 


Surplus 


AND SURPLUS 
TOTAL CAPITAL STOCK, SURPLUS AND RESERVES 





TOTAL CAPITAL Srocx, Vou NTARY  Pouicy Ressave 


3,125,789.45 


$ 8,057,851.96 


. $10,889,421.75 


$12,878,135.52 


*Bonds stated at $1,204,739.90 at December 31, 1953, were on deposit with various states for the 


protection ‘of policyholders as required or permitted by law. 





The Corporation has segregated and deposited in a separate bank account the sum of $24,924.81 
as the re-insurance reserve fund required under the Insurance Law of the State of New York. 





SETTLEMENT AND ESCROW FUNDS 
The Corporation had on deposit in separate bank accounts additional funds of $3,477,909.18 at 
December 31, 1953, covering undisbursed amounts received for settlements of real estate loans 
or sales in process for customers. 


lawyers Title 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 35 STATES. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Akron, O. Dayton, O. Richmond, Va. 
e Adanta, Ga. Decatur, Ga. Roanoke, Va. 

Augusta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Savannah, Ga. 

| hs u Ta nce ( Or ra t ion Birmingham, Ala. Miami, Fla. Springfield, Ill. 
Camden, N. J. Newark, N. J. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, O. New Orleans, La. White Plains, N. Y. 

Operating in New York Silale as Cleveland, O. New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
Columbus, Ga. Norfolk, Va. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
( Virginia) Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation Columbus, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. Winter Haven, Fla. 

Dallas, Tex. Pontiac, Mich. 


REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES 
IN MORE THAN 150 OTHER CITIES 


Home Office ~ Richmond . Virginia 
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“Mortgage Banker 


More Inflation Won't Stop 
Little Deflation 


HERE is a rather widespread 

fear that the current mild down- 
ward trend to more normal levels in 
business activity may develop into 
something much more serious in char- 
acter if contra-deflationary action is 
not promptly taken. It has revived in- 
flationary sentiment, and given birth 
to a new litter of inflationary pro- 
posals. 

Adopting the thesis of Colin Clark, 
the distinguished Australian econo- 
mist, more and more people are sub- 
scribing to the view that unless the 
government deliberately contrives a 
deficit of, say, $20 billion in the 
1954-55 budget, the current readjust- 
ment will degenerate into a business 
reaction of such magnitude, and un- 
employment will become so serious, 
that it will cost even more than such 
a huge budget deficit. 


>> WE LIKE INFLATION? In 
addition to growing inflationary sen- 
timent and proposals, several actions 
of the Administration and monetary 
authorities, such as the sharp change 
in credit and debt policies last sum- 
mer, have caused many to conclude 
that the widely hailed “more valuable 
dollar” goal of the Administration is 
in danger of being sacrificed to an 
economic paradox which might be 
satirized in these words: “The more 
deflation, the more inflation!” 
There are many reasons for 
revival of the fear of inflation. 
On the fiscal side, despite high 
taxes and heroic spending cuts, the 
budget for fiscal °55, beginning next 
July, will show a deficit of $2.9 bil- 
lion, according to the President’s bud- 
get message. Also, it must not be 
overlooked that even a moderate slow- 


this 


By RAYMOND RODGERS 


Professor of Banking, New York University 


ing up in business activity could sub- 
stantially increase this anticipated 
deficit, as nearly 80 per cent of 
government revenues now come from 
levies on corporate and personal in- 
come and are, thus, extremely sensi- 
tive to changes in business conditions. 

On the political side, the inflation- 
ary pressures are increasing. As this 
is a Congressional election year, the 
legislative chorus of “Do something 
for everybody” will undoubtedly be- 
come even more vociferous and in- 
sistent. Politically, something will have 
to be done for the farmer—but what? 
Although several billion dollars have 
been poured into the present farm 
price support program, no one seems 
happy about it and keeping the 





ae inflation fat could 
get in the fire pretty 
easily, as Dr. Rodgers sees 
it. Too many people are 
concluding that the best 
way to beat a little defla- 
tion is have a lot of infla- 
tion. He doesn’t see it 
that way and thinks it 
will be tragic for the 
American people if, all 
of a sudden, some of the 
sound economic accom- 
plishments of the past 
year and a half are sacri- 
ficed because we — and 
that means government 
too—get scared. 





farmer happy is a political impera- 
tive! Labor, too, may be expected 
to win at least a few political innings 
in the coming months. And so it goes 
with still other pressure groups. 


>> NEW IDEA OF U. S.: The 
changed role of government is un- 
doubtedly the greatest source of con- 
cern to those who fear inflation. For 
example, the Employment Act of 1946 
places direct responsibility upon the 
administrative branch of the govern- 
ment for intervention in the economic 
process when needed to preserve em- 
ployment opportunities. Then, too, 
there is the great need of the Treas- 
ury for revenues, a need so great that 
it can only be realized in a boom, or 
so-called expanding, economy. 

Labor’s insistence on 
wages, featherbedding, and other un- 
productive practices are too old a 
story in the constant tug-of-war with 
inflation to be repeated here. 

The current argument, 
that as business slows up wage in- 
creases will be necessary to preserve 
purchasing power and prevent a de- 
pression from developing is such an 
attractive — and dangerous — fallacy, 
that it will be examined. 

Obviously, such a policy would be 
highly inflationary in its first stage, 
as the higher wages would have to 
be reflected in higher prices. But, the 
higher wages needed to pay those 
higher prices would go to only a small 
proportion of our people! To be spe- 
cific, it would directly affect only 
some 15 million of our 160 million 
population, even if every union mem- 
ber got an increase, which, of course, 
would be impossible as there would 
be many firms which would be forced 


ever-higher 


however, 
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into bankruptcy by wage increases in 
a period of declining business. The 
80 to 90 per cent of our people who 
did not directly benefit from these 
wage increases would find themselves 
increasingly unable, or unwilling, to 
pay the higher prices, with the in- 
evitable that sales would de- 
cline and large scale unemployment 
would develop. 


>> THE REAL DANGER: As this 
analysis indicates, the inflationary 
pressure developing from any large- 
scale effort to maintain prosperity by 
paying higher wages in the face of 
declining sales would soon solve it- 
self: so, the real danger here is not 
inflation but accelerating deflation! 


result 


The attitude of the public on in- 
flation is a curious contradiction. On 
the surface, inflation is opposed as 
being something akin to original sin! 
But, in reality, the public loves ev- 
erything about inflation except, of 
course, the higher prices! Frankly, 
the American people, regardless of 
their own best interests, would un- 
doubtedly prefer inflation to the wide 
swings of the business cycle such as 
we suffered between our two world 
wars. This inflation-as-a-way-of-life 
philosophy will reach dangerous pro- 
portions if business should decline 
My conclusion is based on 
the that so many of those in 
business today either don’t know or 
have forgotten how savage competi- 
tion can be when business begins to 
decline. As a result, adverse develop- 
the ahead will be 
magnified out of all proportion to 


sharply. 
fact 


ments in days 
their importance, which will further 
contribute to the downward swing and 


demands for “relief.” 


This lack of perspective on such a 
large proportion of our present busi- 
ness generation might be character- 
ized with these words from the Old 
“Now up a 
Egypt, which knew 


Testament: there arose 
king ove! 


not Joseph.” 


new 


Many economists are by no means 
averse to a mild and continuing in- 
flation. They feel that the advan- 
tages of such a policy outweigh the 
disadvantages. In fact, Professor 
Slichter of Harvard has publicly 
maintained that inflationary doses of, 
say, 3 per cent a year are necessary 
to keep business activity from falling 
to politically unacceptable levels. And, 
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now Professor Clark with his $20 
billion tax cut and budget deficit 
proposal trumps the field! 


>> KEYNES’ THEORY REMAINS: 


Such opinions clearly indicate how 
deeply ingrained the Keynesian-New 
Deal philosophy has become in eco- 
nomic thinking. In fact, it is so widely 
accepted, even today with the Repub- 
licans in Washington, that many busi- 
nessmen are relying more on the 
government than on themselves to 
prevent the economy from slipping 
into a serious recession. 

Will a “shot in the arm” of such 
huge dimensions be necessary; and, 
if not, what will be needed to keep 
the economy at reasonably “normal” 
levels? 

It must never be forgotten that 
the American economy is “something 
new under the sun.” The American 
economy, long based on mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution, has 
had many things new added in “our 
time”! The bloodless revolution of 
the 30’s with its tremendous changes 
in the distribution of the national 
income; the increasing use of taxa- 
tion—high progressive income taxes, 
high capital gains taxes and high in- 
heritance to spread the na- 
tional income and the wealth; the 
almost universal acceptance of pen- 
sion and social security plans as a 
responsibility of business; the willing- 
ness of Americans to save huge and 
unprecedented sums to protect their 
future: and the willingness of owners 
and management to take the risks of 
investing huge and unprecedented 
sums in plant and equipment expan- 


taxes 


sion and in research, are a few of 
the more important of these new 
factors. 


In addition, today, there are many 
basic elements of strength which we 
had before in the American 
economy. 


never 


>> First, many weaknesses have been 
eliminated. For example, bank fail- 
ures, which always aggravated pre- 
vious downturns in business activity, 
are a thing of the past. Instead of 
increasing the downward swing in an 
effort to save themselves, the banks 
are now in a position to do a great 
deal to ameliorate it. Thanks to de- 
posit insurance, they no longer have 
to worry about being stabbed in the 
back by a panicky run of their own 


depositors. Mortgage credit, espe- 
cially on 1-4 family houses, is no 
longer on a dangerous term basis, 
but is almost entirely on the install- 
ment plan, and a great deal of it is 
guaranteed by the government in 
one way or another. Farm price sup- 
port legislation — whether sound or 
unsound—prevents farm income from 
dropping to disastrously low levels. 
Social security is well-nigh universal, 
and the economic security of our 
people is greater than ever before. 


>»? Second, there are many new, and 


many increased, direct elements of 
strength. To mention but a few, 
American production facilities are 


more modern than ever before, in 
fact, nearly half of our production 
facilities have been installed since the 
end of World War II. Our economy 
is more dynamic than in the past. 
Every year billions of dollars are 
being spent on research, giving birth 
to new products and new values. The 
population is increasing at a breath- 
taking rate — 4,000,000 babies were 
born last year and a bouncing crop 
of similar proportions is expected this 
year. But the greatest contribution to 
the dynamic character of the Ameri- 
can economy is the steadily rising 
standard of living. In short, more 
people want more! And, if they don’t 
have the money to pay for it, they 
don’t hesitate to go into debt for it, 
as the present huge volume of con- 
sumer credit of more than $28 billion 
so eloquently testifies. 


>> WE CAN AVOID IT: Clearly, 
from an economic standpoint, we 
were never in better position to avoid 
the use of inflationary measures to 
prevent a readjustment from assum- 
ing a more serious character. 

Even from a political standpoint, 
the “more valuable dollar” need not 
be sacrificed in the fight against 
deflation. Both business and govern- 
ment can do many sound and eco- 
nomically justifiable things to counter- 
act the downward swing in business 
and prevent it from getting out of 
control. The dangerous artificial stim- 
ulation of $20 billion of deficit financ- 
ing can be avoided if there is a real 
desire to avoid it—and I believe there 
is such a desire. 

What can business do to counter 
deflation? First, improve efficiency 
and cut costs; and this can be done, 


as the long period of lush years of 
sellers’ markets permitted wastes to 
creep in. Second, instead of attempt- 
ing to maintain prices by legislation 
or reduction of output, follow the 
more realistic policy of fitting prices 
to the market. It will have to be done 
sooner or later, so why not adjust 
before the market becomes demoral- 
ized? Third, insist that all wage in- 
creases, whether “fringe” or direct, 
be offset by increased productivity. 
And, this can be done, too, as every- 
one knows! And, finally, revive the 
art of salesmanship! It will have to 
be done the hard way, through de- 
veloping the sales force. It can’t be 
done with mirrors; nor with 
another million for TV advertising! 

What can the government do to 
prevent the current normal readjust- 
ment from developing into a business 
setback more serious in character? 
The answer is: Many things! More 
specifically, the government has at its 
disposal both credit and fiscal powers 
of vast dimensions. 

As bankers know only well, 
especially after last spring, these 
credit powers may be either quanti- 
tative or qualitative. 

Quantitative credit measures would 
be those which would increase the 
availability of credit, or reduce its 


even 


too 


cost. For example, reserve require- 
ments, which are high at present, 
could be lowered; or, the discount 


rate could be reduced; or, open mar- 
ket operations could be increased. 
Whatever method is used, the easier 
money conditions caused by the use 
of such quantitative credit measures 
would encourage capital expenditures 
by business and, especially by politi- 
cal subdivisions for roads, schools, 
etc., the biggest remaining backlog in 
America today. 


>»? REVISE FHA-VA: Qualitative 
credit and capital measures also can 
be used to stimulate the economy. 
FHA and VA regulations and, if 
necessary, legislation can be changed 
to channel vast amounts of capital to 
home construction which, as is well 
known, has a powerful effect on busi- 
ness activity. Slum clearance and 
low-cost housing in congested areas 
could be stimulated in similar fash- 
ion. Such qualitative measures could 
be used to support business volume 
without increasing the Federal deficit 
to any appreciable extent. 


“On the political side, inflationary pressures are increas- 


ing—‘do something for everybody’.” 


“The attitude of the public on inflation is a curious con- 


tradiction. On the surface, inflation is opposed as being 


something akin to original sin. But, in reality, the public 


loves everything about inflation — except of course the 


higher prices!” 


“We were never in a better 
position to avoid the use of 
inflationary measures to pre- 
vent a readjustment from as- 
suming a more serious char- 


acter.” 


On the fiscal side, our extremely 
high level of taxes and the unsound 
character of the tax structure present 
unusual opportunities to influence 
favorably business activity without 
materially increasing the Federal 
deficit. The potentialities in the 
changes recommended in the budget 
message are so great that it is doubt- 
ful that they would adversely affect 
the Treasury in the long run, al- 
though they obviously would reduce 
revenues when first inaugurated. The 
changes which are now under con- 
sideration are: 


>> Alleviation of the double taxa- 


tion on dividends. 
>> Revision of excise taxes. 


2»? Modification of the depreciation 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 


Code. 


Careful study of the President’s 
budget message is bound to convince 
any fair-minded observer that the 
government is on the right track in 
fiscal matters, even though it is a 
slow, uphill course. This is indeed 





encouraging to those who favor sound 
money. 

While it is true that our economy 
has a built-in inflation bias, it is also 
true that our business men have a 
built-in production bias! 

All basic economic forces point to 
a more valuable dollar, i.e., to defla- 
tion. Any forces in the other direc- 
tion in the foreseeable future will be 
man-made. Uncle Sam, even with a 
$20 billion inflation needle, will be a 
poor substitute for real effort and 
initiative on the part of business. 

The government has at its disposal 
powerful credit and fiscal weapons 
which will be enough to prevent the 
readjustment from getting out of 
hand if business does abdicate its re- 
sponsibility. These government meas- 
ures need not be too expensive bud- 
get-wise, nor need they contribute 
materially to inflation. 

Any inflationary pressure in the 
months ahead need not be great 
enough to affect adversely the value 
of the dollar; on the contrary, I ex- 
pect a modest continuation of the 
“more valuable dollar” trend! 
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A noted economist looks carefull y at conditions, then states 


The Case for the 
MILD READJUSTMENT 


HERE are four principal reasons 
for expecting some further con- 
traction in business. One is the fact 
that the federal government plans to 
reduce its cash expenditures in the 
present fiscal year by about $1.4 billion 
below the last fiscal year. | In the first 
half of the present fiscal year, how- 
ever, the cash outlays of the govern- 
ment were about $258 million greater 
than in the first half of the fiscal year 
1952-53. Consequently, if the gov- 
ernment Carries out its plan to cut its 
cash outlays by $1.4 billion, it will 
spend about $1.6 billion less in the 
first half of 1954 than in the first 
half of 1953. 
A second reason for expecting fur- 
ther that 
industry plans to spend somewhat less 


contraction of business is 
on plant and equipment in 1954 than 
in 1953. Planned expenditures on 
plant and equipment in the first quar- 
ter of 1954 nearly 3 per cent 
above those for the first quarter of 
1953. They are, however, slightly be- 
low the estimated expenditures for the 
last quarter of 1953. 


are 


A third reason for expecting a fur- 
ther contraction of business is that the 
reduction in inventories will probably 
continue further. Inven- 
tories are not particularly high in rela- 


somewhat 


tion to sales, but at the end of No- 
vember the ratio of inventories to 
monthly sales was slightly higher than 
in recent periods. 

A fourth reason for expecting a fur- 
ther contraction of business is that 
the revival of personal consumption 
expenditures will be held back for a 
few months by large repayments on 
short-term consumer debts.| These re- 
payments are now running at the rate 
of about $27 billion a year. Up to the 
end of 1953 extensions of consumer 
credit were running ahead of repay- 
ments and consumer indebtedness was 
growing. It is likely that short-term 
borrowing by individuals during the 
next months will drop below 
repayments. If the rate of borrowing 
were to drop to $26 billion a year (in 
1951 new borrowings were $22.8 bil- 
lion; in 1952, $28.4 billion; and in 
1953, about $29.7 billion) repayments 
would exceed new borrowings by 
about $1 billion a year. A moderate 
decline in short-term consumer in- 
debtedness for a few months would be 
desirable, but it would also be quite 
deflationary. 

Most people seem to believe that 
the contraction will be aggravated by 
a small drop in expenditures on hous- 
ing. My guess is that outlays on hous- 


few 


By SUMNER SLICHTER 


ing will not drop. The rate of housing 
construction in 1953 (about 1.1 mil- 
lion new dwelling units) does not 
seem to be out of line with the long- 
run demand, and housing construc- 
tion was repressed to some extent by 
tight credit. I attach considerable 
significance to the fact that the sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of new non-farm 
housing starts has been increasing 
ever since August. It is possible for 
people in most localities to own new 
houses for little more than the out-of- 
pocket cost of renting. The spread of 
seniority rules in industry has greatly 
increased the security of a large pro- 
portion of employees and thus has 
made them better able to buy houses. 
The desire to live in suburbs rather 
than in congested areas stimulates the 
demand for new housing. Finally, 
changes in the type of housing desired 
by consumers, particularly the growing 
preference for one-story houses, en- 
courages people to give up renting old 
houses and to become the owners of 
new ones. 


Now the question is: Will the 


creeping contraction that has been 
going on for six months soon develop 
into a cumulative contraction? Some 
cumulative effects or tendencies are 
But there 


inevitable. are influences 
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in the economy making for expansion 
which will limit the effects of the in- 
fluences making for contraction. 

I do not believe that the contrac- 
tion will feed on itself to any appre- 
ciable extent. There is some fear that 
business concerns may be led by con- 
traction to make drastic downward 
revisions in their plans for spending 
on plant and equipment. This danger 
seems to me to be remote. ' Most en- 
terprises today do not make plans for 
spending on plant and equipment 
without careful consideration and 
without good reason. |Many of these 
plans are intended to enable the en- 
terprise to make use of important 
technological improvements or to ad- 
just itself to important changes in 
markets. Once such plans are made 
and scheduled for execution, only 
rather substantial changes in the state 
of business would lead to their down- 
ward revision. 

The 1949 
course, quite mild, but it did not lead 
to a downward revision of investment 
plans. Actual expenditures on plant 
and equipment kept quite close to 
planned expenditures in spite of the 
fact that the output of the economy 
was dropping slowly throughout the 
year. 


recession of was, of 


A contraction might become cumu- 
lative as a result of enterprise or indi- 
viduals attempting to conserve or 
build up their liquid assets by reduc- 
ing expenditures. This danger is mit- 
igated by the fact that the liquid asset 
holdings of both individuals and en- 
terprises are large and have increased 
during the last year. 

The danger that the contraction 
may become cumulative is reduced 
also by the fact that there are impor- 
tant prospects for increased spending 
in some parts of the economy—par- 
ticularly on the part of state and local 
governments and on the part of indi- 
viduals. State and local governments 
have been increasing their outlays for 
goods and services during the last six 
years by about $1.5 billion to $2.0 
billion a year. There is an enormous 
need for public works of various kinds 

streets and roads, bridges, schools, 
hospitals, extension of sewerage sys- 
tems, additional water supply, and 
other public works. These needs are 
the result of several influences—the 
large increase in population, particu- 
larly the increase in the number of 





W hat’s this change in the economic weather—rolling 


readjustment, recession, what? 


No denying it, it’s here all right and it will go further 


but it wall still be mild. 
Will it get progressively worse? 


No, it won’t “feed on itself” because it’s not that 


kind of a change. 

How long and how far? 

I think a revival will start by the middle of this year. 
Then what should be done? 


There is no available course of action which would not 
involve grave risks. We live in dangerous times 

and cannot escape the necessity of pursuing 

policies that involve risks. My proposal that most 

of the manufacturers’ and retailers’ excises 

be eliminated as of July 1 or April 1, 

but that taxes on corporate income, liquor, tobacco and 
gasoline be unchanged, involves less risks than 

Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal that all of the tax cuts 
scheduled for April be postponed. My proposal would 


help make a mild contraction still milder. . .. 
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children, the marked movement of 
population from city to suburbs, the 
great increase in the number of pas- 
trucks, the 


growth in the per capita consumption 


senger cars and 


great 
of water. The huge need for various 
kinds of public works justifies confi- 
dence that state and local expendi- 
tures for goods and services will con- 
tinue to increase at about $1.5 billion 
to $2.0 billion annually for years to 
come 

Che purchasing power of individ- 
about $3 
billion a year by the reduction in the 
which 


uals has been increased by 


personal income tax became 


effective on January |. This gain will 
be reduced by about $750 million by 
the rise in contributions of individuals 
to the Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance scheme. Nevertheless, the net 
gain of about $2,250,000,000 in per- 
sonal incomes after taxes will be im- 
portant in sustaining the demand for 
Personal 
tend to be increased also by the creep- 


consumer goods. incomes 
ing rise in wages which has been oc- 
curring in most industries. Between 
December, 1952 and November, 1953, 
hourly earnings increased 6 cents an 


hour in manufacturing, 13 cents in 
building construction, 11 cents in the 
telephone industry, 9 cents in whole- 
sale trade, 10 cents in retail trade, and 
+ cents in year-round hotels. Although 
employment in the last quarter of 
1953 was more than 200,000 less than 
in the last quarter of 1952, payrolls 
were $6.6 billion a year larger. Thus 
far, the drep in employment since the 
middle of 1953 has brought about 
virtually no change in payrolls. 

The 


seems to be 


increase in hourly earnings 
roughly in line with 
changes in the productivity of indus- 
try. At any rate, corporate profits 
after taxes were slightly larger in the 
third quarter of 1953 than in the 
last quarter of 1952, and there had 
been no appreciable change in prices. 
The fact that hourly earnings have 
been rising without encroaching on 
profits means that wage increases have 
been a sustaining influence, not a de- 
flationary one. 


I do not expect the contraction to 
feed on itself, at least to any signifi- 
cant extent. I expect the revival to 
begin about the middle of the year. 


Does not this conclusion seem un- 
reasonable? The federal government 
is planning to spend several billion 
dollars less in the coming fiscal year 
than in the present Business 
concerns are planning to spend less 
on plant and equipment in the second 
half of 1954 than in the first half. 
What then is likely to halt the con- 
traction about the middle of the year 
and bring about a revival? 

My belief that the revival will be- 
gin about the middle of the year is 
partly based upon the belief that 
continuation of the contraction will 
lead the government to take rather 
active steps to halt it. That, of course, 
is a political prediction, but I believe 
that it is a reasonable one. There is 
a good possibility, however, that con- 
traction will be halted by the middle 
of the year without important special 
aid from the government. What in- 
fluences are likely to halt contraction 
and bring about revival by the middle 
of the year? There are four probable 
developments — each of them quite 
likely to happen, but none of them 
certain. 


one. 
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2? One is the probability that the 
reduction in business inventories, 
which I expect to see during the early 
part of 1954, will not last beyond the 
middle of the year. Inventories were 
not particularly high at the peak of 
the boom.!With a prospect that total 
expenditures on consumption will hold 
steady during the first half of 1954, 
or at least not decline by more than 
a slight amount, no prolonged reduc- 
tion in inventories is in prospect. An 
end to the reduction in inventories 
would, of course, increase the current 


demand for goods. 


»> The second probable development 
is a halt in the reduction of short- 
term consumer indebtedness. I ex- 
pect to see some reduction in short- 
term consumer debts. By the middle 
of the year, this reduction is likely to 
cease. That would remove debt re- 
duction as a deflationary influence 
and would increase the current de- 
mand for consumer goods. 


>> A third probable development is 
that Congress will adopt Mr. Eisen- 


hower’s recommendation that the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance scheme 
be liberalized. This would result in 
moderately larger pension payments 
before the end of the year, helping 
sustain the demand for consumer 
goods. 


We Can Spend More 
»> The fourth probable development 
is that individuals can be persuaded 
to spend a larger proportion of their 
incomes after taxes on consumer 
goods. This is the most important 
possibility of all.. During the last sev- 
eral years, individuals have been 
spending about 92.5 per cent of in- 
comes after taxes on consumption. 
This is low by past standards. It ought 
to be possible for business to persuade 
consumers to spend about 95 per cent 
of their incomes on consumption. An 
increase in the proportion of incomes 
spent for consumption from 92.5 per 
cent to 95 per cent would raise the 
market for consumer goods by over 
$6 billion a year. Such an increase 
would assure a strong and healthy 


revival of business. Perhaps goods in 
the last several years have been so 
easy to sell that business has failed to 
make adequate efforts to improve its 
products and to become sufficiently 
concerned about pricing goods attrac- 
tively. 

If business were to set for itself the 
goal of raising expenditures on con- 
sumer goods up to 95 per cent of 
incomes after taxes, I believe that it 
would achieve a considerable measure 
of success. But business may not adopt 
such a goal. Furthermore, I have 
pointed out that each of the four 
principal developments that might 
bring about early revival is somewhat 
uncertain. Hence, we must face the 
question of what is appropriate gov- 
ernment policy in the face of these 
uncertainties. 


Mr. Eisenhower, in his Economic 
Report, has mentioned some of the 
steps that the government might take 
to stimulate business in the short-run. 
He apparently contemplates a possible 
expansion of Federal public works 
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because the several departments have 
been instructed to develop high pri- 
ority projects to the point where con- 
struction could quickly start—though 
getting construction 
involves a lag of at least 
months. He suggests* the possible use 
of the powers to liberalize FHA mort- 
gage credit conferred on him by the 
Housing Amendment of 1953. These 
permit substantial reductions in down 
pa yments (on an owner - occupied 
house costing $12,000 to as little as 
$600) and an extension of the period 
of amortizing mortgages to 25 or 30 


much spent on 


several 


years. Mr. Eisenhower obviously con- 
templates the possibility of incurring 
a deficit if 
news his request for an increase in the 
debt limit and is careful to point out 
that the administration of the budget 
permits considerable flexibility in ex- 
“than is 
This is cer- 


necessary because he re- 


penditures—more, he says, 


commonly appreciated.” 
tainly true today when there is a huge 
backlog of authorized defense expend- 
itures. The one instrument that Mr. 


Eisenhower does not mention is an 


and later in the new housing 


*In his 
lewislation 


Messace 


additional cut in taxes. In fact, he 
opposes the use of this instrument and 
asks that the tax cuts scheduled for 


the first of April be postponed. 


Easier Housing Credit 


The instruments which are likely 
to be most effective against a con- 
traction or best to use for other rea- 
sons depend upon circumstances. For 
example, international developments 
might make an defense 
spending the best way to halt the 
contraction, but it would be tragic 
this instrument unless non- 
conditions made 
housing construction 


increase in 


to use 
economic its use 
imperative. If 
shows signs of growing so that it is 
likely to credit 
terms, liberalization of housing credit 
might be a particularly effective in- 
strument. Cuts in that affect 
the purchasing power of consumers 
are more likely to have quick results 
than cuts in taxes on business which 
affect the long-run investment out- 
look. Tax cuts, or certain kinds of 
tax cuts, have the advantage of pro- 
ducing quick results, but they have 


respond to easier 


taxes 


the disadvantage of representing 
more or less irreversible decisions. If 
business turns out to be better than 
anticipated, tax cuts may leave the 
government with a deficit in a pe- 
riod of boom. 

Although I believe that the con- 
traction will not feed on itself to 
any great extent and will not persist 
for long, there is enough uncertainty 
about its length and depth to justify 


a more active attack on the reces- 
sion than the government is now 
making. 


The most appropriate weapon to 
use would be cuts in excise taxes 
though not the specific cuts sched- 
uled for April 1. Rather than make 
the cuts in the corporate income tax 
and in the taxes on liquor, tobacco, 
and gasoline scheduled for April 1, it 
would be desirable to keep these taxes 
unchanged for the time being, as Mr. 
Eisenhower recommends, and to elim- 
inate completely most of the manu- 
facturers’ and retailers’ excises. Cer- 
tainly the present is no time for the 
government to be discouraging the 
sales of passenger automobiles, radios, 
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TV sets, refrigerators, or air-condi- 
tioning units by a 10 per cent tax or 
the sales of luggage, handbags, or 
photographic apparatus by a 20 per 
cent tax. Elimination of most of the 
so-called manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
excises would increase the purchasing 
power of consumer incomes by more 
than $2 billion a year. If these taxes 
were eliminated as of July 1, the re- 
sulting gain in the demand for con- 
sumer goods of all kinds would virtu- 
ally assure an expansion of business. 

There are, I realize, powerful 
arguments against this recommenda- 
tion. One is that cuts would leave the 
cash budget for 1954-55 in the red by 
about $2 billion and create the dan- 
ger of inflation. I do not believe that 
a deficit of this size would present 
particularly difficult problems even 
at high employment. In the year 
1952-53 a cash deficit of over $5 bil- 
lion was accompanied by a stable 
price level. Furthermore, the deficit 
would not necessarily be a lasting one 
because the yield of present tax rates 
rises by about $2 billion a year. 

A more serious objection to my pro- 
posal arises from the uncertainties in 
international affairs. A turn for the 
worse might at any time require large 
increases in defense spending. It may 
seem risky and improvident to give up 
over $2 billion of revenue when there 
may be a sudden need for it. My 
answer to this argument is that the 
development of a crisis would prob- 
ably induce Congress quickly to im- 
pose new taxes to finance an enlarged 
defense program. Certainly, alarm 
over our security would give Congress 
a strong incentive to impose additional 
taxes. Please note that I am not sug- 
gesting cuts in defense spending. The 
country, however, is confronted with 
important economic uncertainties. The 
development of prolonged recession 
here, even if moderate, would jeop- 
ardize our good relations with many 
free nations and would create eco- 
nomic problems abroad which would 
imperil our security and the security 
of the entire free world. 


Risk in Any Course 

There is no available course of ac- 
tion today which would not involve 
grave risks. We live in dangerous 
times and cannot escape the necessity 
of pursuing policies that involve risks. 
I believe that my proposal that most 
of the manufacturers’ and _ retailers’ 


excises be eliminated as of July | or 
April 1, but that the taxes on corpo- 
rate income, liquor, tobacco, and gas- 
oline be unchanged, involves less risks 
than Mr. Eisenhower’s proposal that 
all of the tax cuts scheduled for next 
April be postponed. My proposal 
would help make even a mild con- 
traction in the United States still 
milder and it would help bring about 
an early revival. Hence it would sub- 
stantially assist this country to give 


the economic leadership to the free 
world that the security of all free 
nations requires. 


There are 793 legal reserve life 
companies in the United States. This 
is an increase of 89 in a year and is 
some 325 more companies than were 
in business at the close of World War 
II. The present number is nine times 
the number in business at the turn of 
the century. 


It’s GOOD BUSINESS 
FOR YOU... 


and sound mortgage practice to offer the mortgage pay- 
ment protection because — 


> Investors value this extra protection 


> Borrowers like it too because it’s liberal and inexpen- 
sive protection 


> It’s a builder of good will for your business 


The Home Protector Plan we offer will insure your mort- 
gagor and you at the rate of $50 a month in case of sick- 
ness or accident but only adds $1.75 to the monthly 
payments. Disability benefits run as long as five years or 
as short as two weeks. Home Protector is for present 
borrowers as well as new ones. 


Consider the Home Protector Plan. It's another valuable 
selling tool for your mortgage business. Liberal commis- 
sion arrangement for mortgage bankers. 
* 
Address inquiries to the General Agent 


. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
OF IOWA 


1021 FLEMING BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


E. R. (Pat) Haley, President M. S. Olson, Vice President 
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MORTGAGE LENDING IS BACK 
ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


@ A mortgage lender appraises his own 
field today and concludes that we are 
in a period when the favorable factors 
far outweigh the unfavorable. He’s 
hoping the apple cart won’t be upset. 
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New York 





@ By GEORGE W. WARNECKE 


President, George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 








ee en trends in real 
investment and mortgage 
lending, an important sector of our 
national economy, have been arrested 
at least for the time being. During 
the last six months real estate invest- 
ment and mortgage lending have defi- 
nitely swung out of the indeterminate 
stage of early 1953 in which it was 
generally considered “touch and go” 
on whether mortgage lending would 
spiral upward into inflationary in- 
finity along with the rest of our econ- 
omy or find enough intrinsic strength 
to restore a fair equilibrium between 
property values and available dollar 


estate 


assets. 

Stabilization of activity, first ap- 
parent in the prime building months 
of 1953, and careful lending policies, 
always practiced by some but not all 
institutional mortgage investors, have 
become the order of the day. The 
forthright policy of our new Adminis- 
tration, the astute judgment of the 
thirty-odd leading banks and insur- 
ance companies and the forward-look- 
ing attitude of experienced builders 
have all helped to impress a stamp 
the “back-to- 


of conclusiveness on 


normal” trends of the past year. The 
conservative element of the housing 
and housing finance industry is in- 
debted to them for a job well done, 
and the allaying of deep-rooted fears. 

Two years ago, in the midst of the 
Korean War boom, this writer and 
many others were deeply concerned 
about the future of mortgage lending 
and real estate investment. Still vivid 
was our memory of the last great set- 
back real estate as an investment in- 
stitution had suffered in 1929-30. One 
of the reasons why it became neces- 
sary to bring the government into 
the real estate business was that real 
estate investors and lenders had lost 
confidence in the building industry as 
an investment medium and needed 
government guarantees to prime their 
activities. Despite such government 
measures and the oncoming era of 
war prosperity, many lenders had 
taken a long time to regain their 
confidence in real estate and some are 
still, at this time, influenced by ad- 
verse experiences of past days. 

We knew that a similar train of 
events exposing large-scale qualitative 
deficiencies of real estate security 


would create irreparable damage, and 
might wipe out large private lending 
interests from the mortgage market, 
leaving the field wide open for fur- 
governmentalization and bu- 
the construction 


the 
reaucratization of 
financing field. 

At the these 
beset us last year, it is worthy of note, 
speculative builders and contractors 

- Tu} sé ¢ of? . r ‘ 
were crying “Hozanna!”’, and foresaw 


same time as fears 


an era of “boom culminating in more 
Since then, these 
boundless optimism have died away 
and a shadow of gloom and diffidence 
has settled itself over many quarters 
of the building industry. Thus ex- 
changing roles, mortgage lenders and 
investors now display the reassurance 
prevalent in building circles early last 


boom.” cries of 


year. 

Outside the specific developments 
described below, what has to be kept 
in mind, of course, is that the financ- 
ing end of the building industry is 
less obsessed with the possibilities of 
a slump than the actual producers of 
new construction. The mortgage 
lender and who has taken 
adequate precautions and carefully 
appraised his security has less to fear 
from recessions than most other busi- 
nessmen. If he has enough stamina 
to “stick with” his investment and the 
investment rates high for value per- 
manency, he can always depend on 
another rise in the real estate market 
for a favorable redemption of his 
security with adequate profits. His- 
torical experience shows that, in gen- 


investor 


‘LAND TITLE 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


OHIO 





BRANCHES IN CHARDON - 


CINCINNAT| 


eral, well-located and soundly-con- 
structed real estate keeps increasing 
its value over a period of years in 
relation to other types of properties, 
although it may suffer from cyclical 
downturns. 


Factors of Stability 


However, more important than 
such general considerations are spe- 
cific developments which, in many 
aspects of the real estate picture, have 
exceeded our boldest 
These are the events and conditions 
which are generally recognized by 
lenders and investors to have added 
stability to the real estate and mort- 
gage market: 


expectations. 


>> The use of sound judgment in the 
selection of investment risks has be- 
come the general rule. The off-loca- 
tion builder, the speculative 
builder, the promoter of sub-standard 
housing have all but vanished from 
the scene and, where they are still in 
evidence, their popularity, as much 
as their personal prosperity is de- 
cidedly on the downgrade. 


mass 


»> Single-family home financing, the 
pet peeve of small builders who ad- 
vocated no down-payment sales and 
thirty to forty-year loans to stimulate 
buyer interest, has been brought un- 
der control again. The typical home 
buyer of late 1953 and 1954 is no 
longer the youthful head of a recently 
established household with little 
proven earning capacity. He is of 
more substantial caliber, better estab- 
lished in his community, better placed 







COLUMBL 


in his job and holds a more serious 
attitude toward the moral obligation 
of repaying the mortgage debt. 


>> The real estate and mortgage in- 
vestor, as well as the home buyer and 
renter, are getting more value for 
their money. Office buildings are 
becoming more modern and better 
equipped. New apartments feature 
better equipment and sturdier con- 
struction. Larger rooms, more closet 
space, picture windows, and _ better 
plumbing make for higher rentability. 
Single-family homes too, are no 
longer the object of reckless profiteer- 
ing so that buyer and lender are get- 
ting a better bargain for their price 
or investment respectively. 


>> The tendency is to rent or to 
modernize rather than build. That 
means tenancies are becoming better 
established and existing buildings are 
getting better upkeep and mainte- 
nance. Both circumstances eliminate 
overbuilding problems and _ increase 
the value of real estate security. 


>> Interest rates have risen to an 
equitable rate and, after another ad- 
justment to a long-term refinancing 
of the national debt expected for next 
year, should become stable for a long 
period of time. 

>> The amount of wasted motion has 
been substantially reduced. Major 
lenders now act according to set poli- 


cies. The lender knows what he 
wants. The borrower knows what he 
can get. 
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Among the incidental beneficiaries 
of these developments are brokers and 
mortgage servicing organizations. The 
disposition of mortgage loan applica- 
tions has become predictable to the 
same degree in which the money mar- 
ket stability 
problems have become fewer as the 


has gained Servicing 


rentability of new projects has im- 


proved. A majority of builders have 
accepted the new look of the financ- 
ing business and cooperated fully with 
brokers in supporting more careful 
underwriting of loans 

[t is the prevalence of favorable 
factors in the current picture, not the 
absence of negative ones, which justi- 
an optimistic appraisal of 
Much of what 
the attitude of 
applies to 


such 
the market 


fies 
situation. 
said about 


has been 


mortgage lenders only 
banks and large insurance companies. 


It does not apply to smaller, localized 


savings and loan associations, the 
medium-to-small-insurance companies 
and inexperienced fiduciary funds. 


Chese smaller lenders still display an 
amazing naivete in acting on appli- 
FHA or VA guaranteed 


cations for 


they inclined 


loans. Sometimes, are 
to take these loans “wholesale” on 
the strength of government guaran- 


They cannot be reminded often 
enough that the 
cannot, in truth, guarantee all FHA 


tees 


even government 


Al your 


and VA loans unless both field au- 
thorities and private lenders cooperate 
to investigate risks carefully and keep 
repossessions and forced sales to a 
minimum. Another important consid- 
eration often overlooked by these 
smaller lenders is that the FHA and 
VA guarantee funds hardly amount 
to more than 3 per cent of current 
commitments so that any higher 
amount of “sour loans” would have 
to be redeemed by long-term bonds 
of variable marketability. 

Other disturbing trends also con- 
cern the risk-security ratio of mort- 
gage loans. An important faction of 
the housing industry seeks a reduction 
of this ratio. A majority of them rec- 
ommended higher-percentage loans, 
longer terms on single-family home 
loans and further expansion of gov- 
ernment underwriting of multiple 
family loans. Such a program, if ex- 
ecuted, might well undo much of the 
good work of the past year. 


Life Company Real 
Estate Now Billion 


The life companies have developed 
a billion-dollar investment portfolio in 
commercial and industrial real estate 
held for rental purposes, according to 


< 





AT| 


evrtce 











ATl is ready to serve you anywhere 


in New York State! 
of specialized experience 


are your assurance 


67 years 


the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
has been almost entirely the product 
of the past seven years. 


With the acquisition of $147,000,- 
000 such properties in 1953, holdings 
rose to $1,086,000,000 at year-end. 
This accounted for the greater part 
of the year’s increase in realty held 
by the life companies. 

Total real estate holdings of these 
companies at the close of 1953 were 
$1,994,000,000, up $126,000,000 in 
the year and more than twice the 
amount held at the close of World 
War II. 


Included in the holdings were 
$442,000,000 of rental housing, $430,- 
000,000 of company home office and 
other company-used properties, $15,- 
000,000 of farm properties and $21,- 
000,000 other real estate. 


Real estate acquisitions and hold- 
ings at year-end were reported by the 
Institute as follows: 


Acquired Holdings 
Dec. 31 
12 mos. 1953 
(000,000 Omitted) 


Dec. 


Company used.... $11 $37 $ 430 
Rental housing... . 1 9 $42 
Commercial Rental 16 147 1,086 
PM? éxavs trees 15 
OO be acke keuiners 2 $ 21 

Total $30 $197 $1,994 


e TITLE INSURANCE 


e ABSTRACTS OF TITLE 
e TAX AND TITLE SEARCHES 


of promptness and accuracy. 


ABSTRACT & TITLE 





A STRONG 
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e ESCROW AGENCY SERVICE 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE FOR YOUR GREATER SECURITY 












EASTERN MORTGAGE CONFERENCE 
Commodore Hotel—New York 


WESTERN MORTGAGE CLINIC 


Brown Palace Hotel, Denver 








SOUTHWESTERN MORTGAGE CLINIC 


Paradise and Jokake Inns, Phoenix 
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USIEST month of the MBA 

year isn’t September—Conven- 
tion time—but April when the New 
York Conference, meetings of the 
the board and executive and several 
other committees as well as Clinics in 
Denver and Phoenix are all scheduled. 
Leading off this parade of events will 


First, New York 





Claude L. Benner 


20 


W. A. Clarke 
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be the Eastern Mortgage Conference 
at Hotel Commodore in New York 
April 12-13, the Monday-Tuesday 
combination which has proved so 
popular for members because they 
like that week-end before in Manhat- 
tan. This is the MBA meeting that 
always attracts the highest degree of 
and with things 
as they are, it won’t be surprising to 
an all-time high in this depart- 
ment April 12-13 this year. 


investor attendance 


see 


THE PROGRAM 


Here’s what the MBA Clinic com- 
mittee headed by Franklin D. Rich- 
ards of Washington, D. C., and the 
Eastern Conference committee headed 
by Peter V. Cloke, mortgage secre- 
tary, Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, have planned: 


Monday morning 


President’s Report and other ob- 
servations by MBA President Wil- 
liam A. Clarke 

The Influences That Will Shape 
Our Economy Now by Claude L. 
Benner, president, Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Wil- 


mington 








4 


Samuel Neel Franklin D. Richards 


Factors That Will Determine the 
Flow of Investment Funds by a well- 
known economist 


Monday afternoon 
Presiding: Richard M. Hurd, ex- 


ecutive vice president, Pringle-Hurd 
& Co., Inc., New York 


Pension Funds—the Market and 
What Must Be Done to Develop It 
by Robert E. Goldsby, chairman, 
MBA Pension Fund Committee and 
president, Jersey Mortgage Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Opportunities in the Open End 
Mortgage by George C. Johnson, 
president, The Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn 

New Systems of Accounting — 
When and How to Change Over by 
W. James Metz, MBA director of ac- 
counting and servicing, with these 
participating: 

Irving Franzel, vice president, 
Michigan Mortgage Corporation, De- 
troit 


Calvin Webb, treasurer-controller, 
Eastern Mortgage Service Co., Phila- 
delphia 


Tuesday morning 


Presiding: Peter V. Cloke 
Moderator: Franklin D. Richards 
Subject: The Legislative Outlook 


Participants 

HHFA Administrator Albert M. 
Cole 

FHA Commissioner Guy T. O. 
Hollyday 


T. B. King of VA’s loan guaranty 
service 

MBA General Counsel Samuel E. 
Neel 





Robert E. Goldsby Richard M. Hurd 




















They'll Speak at New York Conference 





Albert M. Cole 


Tuesday afternoon 


Presiding: Franklin D. Richards 


Subject: How to Get New Business 


Participants: 

George W. DeFranceaux, president, 
Frederick W. Berens, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

H. Bruce Thompson, 
Colonial Mortgage Service Company, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


president, 


James G. Smith, vice president, 
Franklin National Bank, Franklin 
Square, N. Y. 


For Diversion 

The extra curricular activities for 
the New York Conference are the 
usual multitude of things to do and 
see that makes New York one of the 
greatest visiting places in the world. 
The clubs, shows, concerts New 
York has the mostest of the bestest. 
So, as usual, it is just a matter of 
picking what appeals to you most. 


And Something Added 


As at the Midwestern Mortgage 
Conference in Chicago in February, 
the New York meeting will feature, 
for the first time, a Mortgage Loan 
Servicing Exhibit in which only com- 
panies and organizations whose prod- 
ucts or services directly pertain to 
mortgage loan servicing will partici- 





Guy T. O. Hollyday 


pate. Servicing is on the New York 
program and the exhibit supplements 
it. So, if you have problems in serv- 
icing, get them ready for the Eastern 
Conference because you will be able 
to pick up some ideas. 


Last month 
Chairman 


>> OPPORTUNITY: 


Educational Committee 


Walter Nelson told of the plans for 


MBA’s forthcoming School of Mort- 
gage Banking. Watch for further an- 


T. B. King 


nouncements and plan to send one 
or more. 


Canada Life Assurance Company of 
Toronto has named Mark T. Gerecke 
as United States mortgage officer. 


Errett Cummings has become as- 
sociated with Teeling Mortgage Com- 
pany, Dallas . . . Henry P. Fowler, 
formerly general counsel, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has become counsel 
to Washington office of Donovan 
Leisure Newton & Irvine, New York. 











Complete 

Title Insurance 
Service 
throughout 


HEAD OFFICE: 





TITLE GUARANTEE 
and Trust Company 


18 8 3 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38,N. Y. 


io s:5 


NEW YORK 

NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VERMONT 
MAINE 


Reinsurance facilities available 
through primary title insurers 
in many other states. 
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HE MBA meetings pick up pace 

right after the New York Con- 
ference and the second on the April 
schedule is the Western Mortgage 
Clinic at the Brown Palace Hotel in 
Denver April 16-17. This is MBA’s 
first 
and the local group is planning to 


Denver meeting in some years 


hen Denver 
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make 
who are headed that way. 
ecutive and several other committees 


a lasting impression on those 
The ex- 


and the board of governors will hold 
their meetings after Denver at Colo- 
rado Springs. ) 


The Program Friday Morning 


Presiding: W. Braxton Ross, vice 
president, Morrison & Morrison, Inc., 
Denver, a member of the MBA board 
and chairman of the Denver commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements. 


President’s Re port by MBA Presi- 
dent William A. Clarke 


Present and Future Economy of the 
Mountain States Region by Walter 
Koch, president, Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Denver 

Outlook for the Mortgage Market 


by Miles L. Colean, economist 


with HHFA 
M. Cole the 


meeting 


Albert 


Luncheon 
Administrator 
speaker 


Friday Afternoon 


Presiding: W. Braxton Ross 
Moderator: Franklin D. Richards 
Subject: the Legislative Outlook 





Miles L. Colean 


W. Braxton Ross 


Participants 
Albert M. Cole 


FHA Commissioner Guy T. O. 
Hollyday 


P. N. Brownstein, of VA’s finance 
service. 

MBA General Counsel Samuel E. 
Neel 


Saturday Morning 


Underwriting Loans on Income 
Property by Robert H. Pease, presi- 
dent, Detroit Mortgage & Realty 
Company and chairman, MBA legis- 
lative Committee 


The Art of Finding, Handling, and 
Keeping Mortgage Personnel by Wal- 
lace Moir, president, Wallace Moir 
Company, Beverly Hills, Calif., and 
MBA vice president. 


New Systems of Accounting—When 
and How to Change Over by W. 
James Metz, MBA director of ac- 
counting and servicing. 


For Diversion 

The Denver group has planned 
some entertainment features symbolic 
of, and geared to, the Western way of 
life. In addition, you will be in one 
of the most scenic parts of the world 
with more to see than you can possi- 
bly get at while you are there. So 
your time away from the Clinic will 
be well invested. 

Provided there’s no snow, this will 
be an excellent time to see a good 
deal of the country’s favorite vaca- 
tion spot because from Denver it isn’t 
far to Pike’s Peak, Central City, 
Aspen, Estes Park and other famed 
places. Colorado has 52 snow-capped 
peaks of over 14,000 feet, 12 national 
forests, two national parks and six 
national monuments. You'll be able 
to take in quite a bit of sightseeing 
on your Clinic trip. 





P. N. Brownstein Robert H. Pease 


AST stop in the 1954 Conference- 
Clinic series is Phoenix where 
some particularly elaborate plans are 
being made for a particularly inter- 
esting Clinic. The program is a good 
one: 
Friday morning 
Presiding: Ralph E. Bruneau, vice 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, member of the MBA board 


feud Phoentr 


and chairman of the Clinic commit- 
tee. 

Welcome by Gov. Howard Pyle of 
Arizona. 

President’s Report by William A. 
Clarke. 

“The State We’re In,” address by 
Herbert Leggett, economist and vice 
president, Valley National Bank. 

“A Savings Banker Speaks” ad- 
dress by Earl B. Schwulst, president, 


The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York. 

Luncheon meeting with HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole the 
speaker. 


Friday afternoon 
Presiding: Ralph E. Bruneau. 
Moderator: Franklin D. Richards, 

chairman, MBA Clinic committee 


and president, Franklin D. Richards 
& Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Subject: The Legislative Outlook. 
Participants 

Mr. Cole 

Guy T. O. Hollyday, FHA Com- 


missioner. 





Ralph E. Bruneau Wallace Moir 


Robert H. Pease, chairman, MBA 
Legislative committee and president, 
Detroit Mortgage and Realty Com- 
pany. 

Neel, 


Samuel E. MBA _ General 


Counsel. 


Saturday morning 

Panel: How to Get New Business. 

Moderator: Wallace Moir, MBA 
vice president and president, Wallace 
Moir Company, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 

Participants 

R. C. Larson, vice president, C. A. 
Larson Investment Company, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 

Urban K. Wilde, manager, mort- 
gage loan department, Coldwell, 
Banker & Co., Los Angeles. 

Donald C. Burnham, John Burn- 
ham & Co., San Diego, California. 

Linden L. D. Stark, vice president, 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco. 

For diversion 

The Phoenix group has arranged 
the most elaborate entertainment pro- 
gram seen in MBA in some time. For 
the ladies there will be a tour of 
Scottsdale, the West’s “most western 
town” on Friday, an afternoon re- 
ception for everyone with Arizona’s 
bankers as hosts and that evening 
dinner and dancing at Paradise and 
Jokake Inns. 

Next day there will be a style show 
and then a tour in air conditioned 
buses of the Valley of the Sun. 

That evening it is a cocktail party 
with the Arizona title companies as 
the hosts to be followed by a chuck 
wagon dinner under the stars on 
Camelback Mountain. 

All in all, this looks like an MBA 
Clinic that’s got everything! 





Earl B. Schwulst L. L. D. Stark. 
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Downtown Phoenix and, below, a re- 
cently built subdivision in the city 


FERTILE 


AND 


FRIENDLY 


AND 





This year, in our program of regional meetings, MBA calls on a 
city where we have never had a meeting before. It’s Phoenix, one 
of the American communities that have led in rapid growth and 


development during the recent busy years—as you will see from 





FABULOUS 


PHOENIX 


By RALPH E. BRUNEAU 
Vice President, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix 
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this round-up of the facts. 





ORTY years ago a reporter for 
the old Arizona Gazette wrote 


that “Phoenix is a city of beautiful 
homes, with new ones being com- 
pleted every day, well-paved streets, 
well-lighted at night, a modern sewer 
system, and schools which in construc- 
tion and equipment are not surpassed 
by those of any city in the United 
States.” 

Change the dateline of the above 


from 1914 to 1954 and the description 
still holds true—and more. 


Of interest to the mortgage banker, 
greater Phoenix is the center of one 
of the most remarkable housing 
booms in the nation. New home con- 
struction throughout the country in 
1953 was off several points from 1952, 
but in the Phoenix area a lusty 25 per 
cent increase was reported. 

In Maricopa County, which in- 


ap 


a te =- & 


cludes Phoenix and a dozen smaller 
communities, more than 10,000 build- 
ing permits were issued in 1953, 
valued at $80 million. Phoenix alone 
reported 2,602 permits, valued at $16,- 
296,491. Significantly, residential con- 
struction accounted for approximately 
two-thirds of the $80 million total. 

The postwar building boom in 
Phoenix started late in 1945, the best 
year in the city’s history to that point. 
Since then, with some fluctuations, the 
trend has been steadily upward. An 
average of 100 new homes a week 
have been built in and around Phoe- 
nix during the past years. 

The Arizona Republic this January 
noted: “Since the war, subdivisions 
in Phoenix have mushroomed one 
after another. In some cases, a few 
short weeks after a farmer took off 
his last crop of alfalfa, rows of houses 
and miles of streets have been built.” 

This is accurate, if unrestrained, 
reporting, but then it’s difficult to 
write about Phoenix without resorting 
to phraseology as colorful as_ the 
scenery surrounding it or as warm as 
the sunshine that gave the greater 
Phoenix area the title of “Valley of 
the Sun.” 

Even the usually matter - of - fact 
Weather Bureau found it necessary to 
employ superlatives a few years ago 
when it declared “Phoenix is the 
driest, sunniest, clearest resort area in 
the United States.” More soberly, it 
added that statistics since 1895 show 
the following annual averages: noon- 
time temperature, 79.5°; noontime 
humidity, 30; 84 per cent of possible 
sunshine; total rainfall, 7.8 inches, 
and wind velocity, 5.8 miles per hour. 

The Bureau left it to the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce to point out 
that “a typical winter day in the 
Valley is refreshingly dry, gloriously 
sunny and shirt-sleeve warm. Eve- 
nings call for a jacket, an outdoor fire, 
a blanket on your bed.” 

Climate like this, of course, is a 
significant factor in the rapid popula- 
tion growth of Phoenix. The latter, 
in turn, explains why, on any given 
day, bulldozers and tractors can be 
seen stalking their way across former 
farm land or nosing through citrus 
orchards as they level landscape for 
another new subdivision. 

Today, greater Phoenix is the per- 
manent home of about 280,000 
people, of which only about 110,000 


can lay claim to being “natives.” 
Another 130,000 natives and new- 
comers live in the surrounding com- 
munities. Arizona is exceeded by only 
three states in her percentage of out- 
of-state residents. 

As she smilingly notes, “After 30 
days, you can’t tell a newcomer from 
a native, anyway.” This also is an 
accurate observation, as generalities 
go. The man sauntering along a sun- 
basked Phoenix sidewalk in a multi- 
gallon Stetson, Western shirt, gam- 
bler’s string tie and cowboy boots is, 
more likely than not, a recent arrival 
from the Midwest. The native mil- 
lionaire rancher is just as apt to be 
dressed in levis—and standing in the 





shade. 
The 1940 Federal census listed 
Phoenix’ city limits population at 


65,414, no overly surprising increase 
over its 1930 count of 48,118. World 
War II and a tourist-conscious cham- 
ber of commerce are responsible for 
almost doubling the population during 
the decade between 1940 and 1950 

and the 25 per cent increase since. 

Pentagon brass, noting the Valley’s 
average of 230 clear days a year, trans- 
lated this into flying weather, and 
spawned several wartime air fields and 
bases in the area. Thousands of GI’s, 
who received their first introduction 
to the Valley as a guest of Uncle Sam, 
decided after the war to become per- 
manent residents. To them, in fact, 
many of the new subdivisions have 
been literally dedicated. 

No one will ever be able to compute 
with any degree of accuracy the thou- 
sands of then tourists and now resi- 
dents who—in the past decade or two 

came to, saw and were conquered 
by the Valley’s invigorating climate 
and the scenic beauty. It is estimated, 
however, that more than a million 
visitors are attracted to the Valley 
every year, adding anywhere from 
$60 to $75 million to the area’s an- 
nual economy. 


Benign sunshine, breathtaking 
scenery and a friendly, informal way 
of life definitely are among the Val- 
ley’s chief attractions for tourists and 
newcomers — but agriculture, manu- 
facturing, tourism, government activi- 
ties, military installations and a 
healthy, wealthy wholesale and retail 
trade give the Phoenix metropolitan 
area what is probably one of the 
broadest economic bases in the West. 


The local businessman, for example, 
points to the fact that Phoenix is the 
largest center of population, trade, 
government and finance between Fort 
Worth, Texas, and the Pacific Coast. 
He notes that last year’s retail sales 
in metropolitan Phoenix exceeded 
$500 million, half of the state’s total. 

And you need only raise an inter- 
ested eyebrow to be reminded by him 
that Phoenix rang up a total of $3.7 
billion in bank debits in 1953, ranks 
among the nation’s top cities in per 
capita retail sales—and was termed 
“the cleanest city I saw in all Amer- 
ica” by John Gunther in his docu- 
mentary “Inside U.S.A.” 


He’ll call your attention to the 
modern hotels, restaurants, office 
buildings, department stores and shops 
that line downtown Phoenix and, if 
he has a retentive memory, might 
even quote this from a recent cham- 
ber of commerce release: “A buyer 
has no trouble finding anything from 
pate de foie gras to a 50-foot power 
boat, from a Geiger counter to Louis 
XIV furniture.” 

Arizona’s industrial volume has in- 
creased ten-fold since 1940, totaling 
$292 million in 1952. Phoenix alone 
attracted 33 new manufacturing 
plants last year, thus adding another 
thousand employees and several mil- 
lion dollars to this segment of its 
economy. 

Latest figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Labor show Arizona in 
third place among the eight Rocky 
Mountain States with average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries 
of $1.92. The national average is 
$1.78. 

Phoenix, the focal point of Ari- 
zona’s expanding manufacturing econ- 
omy, has done a creditable job in 
industrializing its immense resources 
and weaving them into the vast com- 
plex of American commerce. 

So much so, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has flatly stated 
Phoenix is destined to be a leader in 
expansion of employment and indus- 
trial activity. Last year the NAM’s 
Pacific Southwest Research Council 
conducted a careful survey of Ari- 
zona’s capital city. Along with its 
findings, the Council predicted that 
by 1960 Phoenix will have added at 
least another 12,610 industrial jobs 
necessitating $151 million added in- 
vestment in factories and tools. 
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Indicative of the present diversity 
of the Valley’s manufacturing econ- 
omy are names like these on_ its 
industrial roster: International Har- 
vester, Motorola (research), Reynolds 
Metals, AiResearch (airplane parts), 
Komar Textiles, Cudahy Packing, 
Goodyear Aircraft, Capitol Foundry, 
California Ink, and Palmer Manufac- 
turing (air conditioning equipment). 


Global travelers verify Phoenix’ 


claim to being the air conditioning 
manufacturing capital of the world. 
They've encountered evaporative 
coolers, bearing “Made in Phoenix” 
nameplates, against exotic settings in 
such faraway places as Saudi Arabia, 
Hawaii and South America. 





Paradise Inn, against the slope of 
Camelback Mountain, where part of 
the MBA contingent wili be staying 
during the Phoenix Clinic. 





But Phoenix’ modern city heart 
throbs to the life of a farm-rich valley, 
and agriculture is still the dominant 
factor in the area’s economy. In 
dollar value of its crops, Maricopa 
County’s 560,000 acres of cultivated 
land make it the fifth richest agricul- 
tural county in the nation. 

Year-round sunshine and its ac- 
companying subtropical climate 
strikingly similar to that of Egypt’s 
Valley of the Nile), fertile soil, com- 
parative freedom from pests, unique 
agronomical techniques and the 
world’s most intricate network of 
irrigation dams, canals and ditches all 
join forces in producing the lush 
harvests wrested from the Valley’s 
once desolate desert floor. 


Cotton, citrus fruits, dates and 
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olives, flax, lettuce, melons, carrots, 
broccoli and cauliflower are among 
the numerous crops harvested yearly, 
with the per acre yield of many of 
them the highest in the United States. 
Dollar value of the county’s agricul- 
tural production last year was close to 
$140 million. 

Per-acre-yield of cotton, the Valley’s 
biggest crop, has been the highest in 
the nation for the past three years 
and is roughly three times the national 
average; its farmers grow one-fifth of 
the nation’s commercial supply of let- 
tuce and some of the finest grapes 
and melons; several of the nation’s 
largest date groves are found in the 
area; the world’s largest lemons ripen 
here; one or more variety of crops is 
harvested every month of the calendar 
year, and it is not unusual for a farmer 
to cut as Many as six or seven crops 
of alfalfa during a 12-month period. 


A Phoenix attorney has grown 47 
varieties of citrus in a Camelback 
Road nursery operated as a hobby. 
Included are trees with as many as 
nine different varieties of citrus, each 
of which has been successfully budded 
and grown to maturity. Curiously 
enough, limes from India, oranges 
from the Mediterranean and grape- 
fruit from Siam flourish better in 
Phoenix sunshine and soil than in 
their native countries. 

The Phoenix visitor is not long in 
town before he realizes that water is 
the life blood of the Valley and, for 
that matter, the entire state. The 
Malthusian doctrine, applied to this 
state, would probably substitute water 
for food as the limiting factor on its 
population growth. 

In prehistoric days, as it is now, 
Phoenix was the seat of an agricul- 
tural empire—an empire made pos- 
sible by the magic of a controlled 
water supply. 

Modern man calls this process “‘irri- 
gation.” What name was given it by 
the Hohokam Indians, who built miles 
of carefully engineered canals in the 
Valley during the first centuries of 
our Christian Era, is not known. 
These people vanished from the area 
about 1400 A.D. under mysterious 
circumstances. Thus their name, Ho- 
hokam, which comes from the present- 
day Pima Indian language and means 
“dead” or “disappeared.” 

But between 600 A.D. and 1400 


A.D., they built the most elaborate 
system of prehistoric Indian canals in 
the Western Hemisphere. Possessed 
of great skill in the art of irrigation, 
the Hohokam finished their canals 
with hard linings of burnt or tamped 
clay to prevent seepage; and, in one 
known instance, cut a main canal 
through solid rock. 

Over the centuries, archeologists 
note, they constructed a network of 
ten separate canal systems more than 
125 miles in length—sufficient to irri- 
gate 100,000 acres of land and main- 
tain 22 separate communities whose 
peak population is estimated to have 
ranged between 8,000 and 12,000. 

This flourishing civilization came to 
an end a century before Columbus set 
sail from Spain for the New World. 
Drought, disease, attacks by unfriendly 
neighbors or a waterlogged soil are 
among the explanations offered for 
the abandonment of the area by these 
primitive drainage engineers. 

As their legacy, they left behind a 
network of painstakingly graded and 
sturdily constructed canals and lat- 
erals, many miles of which today still 
carry the waters of the Salt and Verde 
Rivers that have transformed the Val- 
ley into America’s largest and most 
spectacular desert oasis. 

Coronado’s men, led by the famed 
Father Marcos de Niza, visited the 
Valley of the Sun in 1539 but left, as 
a remembrance, only an inscription 
still to be seen in the nearby South 
Mountains. 

The first white American to pitch 
his tent in Phoenix was John Y. T. 
Smith, who in 1864 established a hay 
camp along the banks of the Salt 
River and contracted to supply forage 
to Camp McDowell, an army outpost 
30 miles to the northeast. 

An enterprising soldier-prospector- 
entrepreneur named Jack Swilling, 
who commanded the Confederate 
forces in the only battle of the Civil 
War fought on Arizona soil, next 
appeared on the scene. 

In 1867 with $10,000—less capital 
than is needed to buy a three-bedroom 
home in modern-day Phoenix — he 
founded the Swilling Irrigation Canal 
Company in nearby Wickenburg, and, 
headquartering along the banks of the 
Salt River, his men cleaned out and 
put into operation again several miles 
of prehistoric Indian canals. 

Among his associates was Darrell 
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Duppa—an English remittance man 
with a penchant for adventure, spir- 
itous liquors and the classics—who, 
on gazing at the ruins of ancient ca- 
nals and pueblo buildings, is reported 
to have uttered the memorable words: 
“A new civilization shall arise phoe- 
nix-like from the ashes of the old.” 

And so Phoenix was named after 
the mythical bird destroyed by fire 
who sprang up again in all her youth- 
ful vigor, a symbol of immortality. 

The new 
from the beginning. 
tional canals were soon 
thousands of land 
placed under cultivation. It opened 
a post office in 1869 and organized 
its first public school in 1872. 

The Federal census of 1880 re- 
ported a population of 1,708, five 
churches, a brick schoolhouse, four 
newspapers, an ice factory, a brewery 
and a flour mill. The city was incor- 
porated in 1881 and an electric plant 

owned by a Japanese and operated 
by steam engines burning cordwood- 
was established in 1886. In 1889 the 
territorial legislature permanently lo- 
cated the state capital in Phoenix, 
and the citizens were jubilant about 
the city’s future. 


community prospered 
Miles of addi- 
built, and 


acres of were 


But then came the flash flood of 
1891. It tore out the none too sturdy 
dams, overflowed the canals, stripped 
off the topsoil, washed away the 
adobe houses and surged into the 
streets of Phoenix, forcing the resi- 
dents to flee in rowboats. 

The flood was a blessing in dis- 
guise. It stirred the populace to agi- 
tate in Congress for a system of dams 
and reservoirs to impound the season- 
ally-swollen waters of the Salt and 
Verde Rivers and their many tribu- 
taries. 

Finally, in 1902, Congress enacted 
the National Reclamation Act and, 
under it, the government financed 
and built Roosevelt Dam, the highest 
masonry dam in the world. with a 
reservoir capacity of 1,500,000 acre 
feet of water. 

Completed in 1911, Roosevelt Dam 
cost more than $10 million and forms 
a lake—when full—25 miles in length. 
Spillways pour water around the 
dam’s breast, which is higher than a 
20-story building and has a two-lane 
highway across its top. 


Its construction is a saga of engi- 
neering genius. Lying in a mountain 


gorge about 75 miles northeast of 
Phoenix, the dam site seemed almost 
inaccessible. Machinery and supplies 
had to be freighted over 26 miles of 
steep mountainous grades. Cement 
plants were built in the open desert; 
and a 60-mile highway, 40 miles of it 
through solid rock, was carved along 


and atop the flanking mountain 
ranges. 
Between 1922 and 1930 the Salt 


River Valley Water Users Association 

~a unique $75 million cooperative 
that owns and operates the Valley’s 
irrigation facilities—built the Horse 
Mesa, Mormon Flat and Stewart 
Mountain Dams on the Salt River 
below Roosevelt Dam. 

But the latter structure is still the 
foundation stone of the Valley’s agri- 
cultural empire. From it sprang the 
present great network of dams, irriga- 
tion canals and connecting laterals 
that finally controlled the floods, con- 
served the waters, created vital hydro- 
electric power and conquered the 
desert. 

Today, the Salt River Project sup- 
plies low cost irrigation water for 
241,000 acres of Arizona’s most pro- 
ductive agricultural land and provides 
modern dependable electricity for 
more than 75 per cent of the metro- 
politan area surrounding the city of 
Phoenix. Seventy thousand irrigation 
water accounts and 32,000 electric 
customers are on its books. It main- 
tains 1,400 miles of irrigation canals 
and laterals, and 2,272 miles of elec- 
tric transmission and distribution 
lines. 

These are impressive statistics to 
the engineering-, business-, or invest- 
ment-minded visitor to the Valley of 
the Sun. But the average tourist is 
apt to be far more impressed by the 
grandeur of the scenery and the gen- 
tleness of the climate. 

He may arrive by automobile on 
any of the four national all-weather 
highways leading into Phoenix; de- 
scend from a modern airliner at busy 
Sky Harbor airport; step forth from 
a modernized version of the “iron 
horse” whose predecessors figured so 
prominently in Arizona history, or 
emerge from one of the sleek trans- 
continental buses that have sup- 
planted the swaying stagecoaches — 
but the same delighted expression is 
inevitable. 


The scenery is as dramatic as it 


is varied. The valley surrounding 
Phoenix, an oval 40 miles east and 
west by 20 miles north and south, 
slopes unnoticed to the southwest. 
Along the horizon in any direction 
are etched majestic mountains, ever- 
changing in their colors. Saguaros, 
king of the cacti, rise like giant 
needles from the outlying desert floor. 

Green fields and orchards carpet 
the valley to the slopes of the foothills 
leading to the mountains. On spring 
nights a heady perfume from the 
orange groves wafts over the city 
and all year round, flowers are in 
bloom. 

Anxious not to add a jarring note 
to this scenic symphony, the city has 


Jokake Inn where others of the 
MBA group will be stopping. Swim- 
ming, riding and sun tans are at- 
tractions of Phoenix. 
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blended palm-lined streets, cheerfully 
modern homes, citrus-studded lawns 
and smartly-designed business struc- 
tures into its constantly expanding 
geographical outlines. 

On the outskirts, for the most part, 
are quarters for the vacationers and 
healthseekers. They range from quiet 
trailer camps and neatly appointed 
motels, many with swimming pools, to 
luxury resorts that rank among the 
nation’s finest. Swimming, hunting, 
tennis, golf and horseback riding are 
available everywhere for the athletic- 
ally-inclined. And for those who pre- 
fer simply to sit and relax, there is 
always the warm sun, a brilliant sun- 
set or a luminous star-studded sky 
overhead. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Mortgage Men Found a Change for 
etter at Chicago Conference 


The 





Messrs. Howard, Pollak, Clarke, Edmiston and Richards when the mortgage market was on the Clinic table for dissection. 


TEXAS mortgage man arrived 
for the Chicago Conference a 
littie late. He went immediately to 
his firm’s suite in the hotel and, throw- 
ing himself down on a divan, sighed 
that “this time the investors can come 
to see me.” No chasing the elusive 
fellow with the funds, no knocking 
on doors at this meeting. An Eastern 
banker in the suite at the time turned 
to him and remarked “Well, now that 
will be all right but 
“What!” exclaimed the Texan, 
“don’t tell me the market has turned 


again!” 


It hadn’t—government 3s were 
selling at nearly 109 that day, indi- 
cative of just how completely the 
money market had turned around 
from a year ago when mortgage men 
were converging on Chicago for their 
Midwestern Mortgage Conference. 

It has been an historic reversal of 
trend, even more pronounced, thought 
many, than the changes that came 
after March 1951. This year lenders 
found investors in the market. They 
weren't getting doors slammed in their 
faces. There was a certain accessi- 
bility to those with investment funds 


that hadn’t been true in quite some 
years. 

But lenders were still cautious 
about the long term trend. 

Henry H. Edmiston, vice president 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company and competent student of 
the mortgage economy, had the as- 
signment of rounding up all the fac- 
tors which determine The Mortgage 
Market and putting them into a 
speech—which he did well. 

He was optimistic—but cautious; 
hopeful about some of the develop- 





Messrs. Hardy, Greene, Pollak, Richards, King and Neel when 
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the Clinic looked into what is afoot in federal legislation. 











Aw 





ments occurring on the national level 
but hopeful in a sort of crossed- 
fingers way. 

“The policy decisions of the various 
governmental housing agencies and 
the Federal Reserve authorities are 
important in determining the envir- 
onment in which the mortgage mar- 
ket operates. Up until a few months 
ago we thought we were fairly safe in 
making the following two major as- 
sumptions about the policies of these 


agencies : 





thorities were also believed to favor 
a greater degree of freedom in the 
money markets and had indicated the 
intention te follow what has been 
called a neutral monetary policy. 
“Events of recent months, however, 
seem to throw serious doubt upon the 
validity of these assumptions, particu- 
larly as they are related to the mone- 
tary and housing policies of the Ad- 
ministration. The Federal Reserve has 
embarked upon an easy money policy 
that has been pushed to surprising 


though the mortgage market has been 
affected to some extent by these de- 
velopments the changes have not been 
nearly so marked. 

“This may be explained partly by 
the fact that mortgage rates are more 
sluggish in adjusting to changes in 
the general money market. However, 
this is not the whole story and I would 
take issue with those who are now 
suggesting that we will soon see mort- 
gage rates restored to what in the 
post-war years had been considered 





Messrs. Brockbank, Greene, Pollak, Kribben, Stein and Downs when the Clinic explored urban redevelopment. 


“First, the new Administration was 
expected to be reasonably conservative 
in its economic philosophy. It 
generally expected that more reliance 
would be placed upon the operation 
of competitive forces in markets that 


was 


were not unduly controlled by gov- 
ernment intervention and regulations. 
Furthermore, Administration spokes- 
men were stressing the need to re- 
establish an honest dollar. 

“Second, the Federal 


Reserve au- 


extremes in view of the high level of 
prosperity which the country has been 
enjoying. We have seen the rate on 
new issues of 90-day Treasury bills 
which sold at about 2% per cent in 
June of 1953 pushed down to less 
than 1 per cent in the early part of 
this year, a really tremendous decline 
in so short a period of time. The 
effect of this Federal Reserve policy 
has carried over into the longer term 
government security and the high 
grade corporate security markets. Al- 


normal differentials with the rates in 
the government security and corpo- 
rate security markets. I hope mort- 
gage bankers generally will not be- 
come over-optimistic about the rates 
and terms that will prevail in the 
mortgage market a few months hence 
even assuming that the current easy 
money policies of the Federal Reserve 
are continued. 

“Institutional investors have been 
well advised in requiring larger down 
payments and shorter terms on FHA 





Messrs. Metz, Pollak, Russell, Brown and Wilson considering servicing, open end loans and mortgage protection plan. 
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The usual corridor session at Chicago, 
above; below, picking up the “literature.” 





Below, Clarence A. Hardesty, Carroll, 
Hedlund & Associates, Seattle; Grant Tor- 
rance, Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kan- 
sas City; and L. C. Forth and G. L. 
Campbell, Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, Montreal 





Tyler H. Bland, Rapides Bank and Trust 
Company, Alexandria, La. and E. B. 
Drake, Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 
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and GI loans in recent years, and I 
think it would be a backward step 
if these policies are changed now that 
the money market is showing an eas- 
ier tendency. In any event, if invest- 
ors are willing to step out and buy 
these long term mortgages with little 
if any down payment they should be 
compensated by a considerably higher 
differential between the rates received 
on such mortgages than on other 
types of investments. 

“My own hunch is that institutional 
investors will continue to take a cau- 
tious approach in the purchase of 
FHA and GI loans. As far as I know, 
the only market for the 30-year, no 
down payment loans up to date has 
been the FNMA and I believe that 
if that organization is ever permitted 
to go out of existence, at least so far 
as new loans are concerned, the mar- 
ket for such loans will dry up with 
its passage from the scene. 

“On balance, I think we may ex- 
pect prices and rates on mortgage 
loans to level off about where they 
are today. Mortgage lenders generally 
will continue to insist upon some down 
payments on FHA and GI loans and 
will look with disfavor on loans where 
the term exceeds 25 years. I antici- 
pate more selectivity in the purchase 
of loans both with respect to area, 
location and security as well as the re- 
sponsibility of the individual borrower. 

“The mortgage market is well-or- 
ganized and able to stand on its own 
feet without being propped up by new 
Government supports. I am hopeful 
that we will take our time before em- 
barking upon a radical new housing 
program that will introduce a greater 
degree of Government intervention 
and regulation. 











“The new housing legislation should 
be largely confined to minor changes 
designed to bring our present laws up 
to date, eliminate inequities, generally 
simplify administrative procedures 
and introduce somewhat greater flex- 
ibility of action. 

“I hope this Administration which 
was elected largely on the premise 
that it would reduce Government in- 
terference and control of private busi- 
ness, will not turn its back on this 
philosophy merely because those who 
favor easy money and Government 
assistance are more vocal and there- 
fore appear to have more political 
influence than the large numbers of 
the American public who want to see 
a return to sound money and greater 
economic freedom.” 

It was MBA’s largest regional meet- 
ing—about 900 from all over the 
country, a 50 per cent increase over 
attendance a year earlier. Some of 
the talks given represented brand new 
subjects for MBA programs, matters 
which intrigue the mortgage man to- 
day looking ahead to tomorrow’s busi- 
ness. Some of them, such as 

Opportunities in the Open End 
Mortgage by Horace Russell, noted 
authority on real estate financing. 

Opportunities in the Open End 
Mortgage by R. Manning Brown, 
second vice president, New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York (from 
the life company viewpoint). 

The Mortgage Banker’s Share in 
Redevelopment and Neighborhood 
Conservation by Earl Kribben, chair- 
man of Chicago’s Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Council’s Conservation Commit- 
tee. 


Banking the Mortgage Banker by 
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William E. Howard, vice president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh (about the 
unique plan of interim financing and 
warehousing of this institution). 

Sale by Mortgage Bankers of the 
Mortgage Protection Payment and 
Mortgage Security Plans by Robert 
H. Wilson, president, Percy Wilson 
Mortgage and Finance Corporation, 
Chicago (an excellent description of 
how you make insurance work in 
your mortgages 

These talks are available to mem- 
bers without charge by writing the 
headquarters office. 


>> IN HOCK: We are in debt as no 
Mortgage 
debt on non farm, one to four family 
properties hit $61,500,000,000 on 
June 30, 1953 and farm mortgage 
debt rose to $7,200,000,000—a new 
high figure for the former but not for 
the latter. And when the data for the 
calendar year 1953 become available, 
they'll both be higher of course. 

Debt figures today are so large that 


people ever were before 


PHOENIX 
Continued from page 27) 


To illustrate the spell that Phoenix 
casts over new arrivals, Phoenicians 
often tell the story of George Borg, 
the Wisconsin industrialist. Borg ar- 
rived in Phoenix in 1944 to negotiate 
for a local research plant. He reserved 
rooms at the Jokake Inn, ten miles 
north of town, for three days. 


The deal for the plant failed to 
materialize, but four and a _ half 
months later Borg was still at Jokake. 
To frantic colleagues he wired: “If 
you want to see me, you'll have to 
come down here.” At first he put up 
the visiting executives at a guest 
ranch. Later he built and operated 
a sumptuous resort of his own. 


, 


Author Erna Fergusson unwittingly 
gave the explanation for such actions 
in one of her many books on the 
region. For Phoenix is the South- 
west at its best, and in the Southwest 
—as she wrote—-“‘the sky is bluer, the 
sun more prevalent, the air fresher, 
the stars nearer, the moon clearer, 
and the days lazier, longer and hap- 
pier than anywhere else in the world.” 


they are almost meaningless to the 
average person who is unable to com- 
prehend the huge totals. 

Gross public and private debt in- 
creased by $31,500,000,000 over the 
figure for December 31, 1951. 

While some of the debt is dupli- 
cating, the gross amounts shown by 
the commerce department were: 

Gross public and private debt: End 
of 1952. 

Gross federal public 


UNE Sic a ceptor $280,7 15,000,000 
Gross state and local 

ee 29,623,000,000 

Private debt: 

Corporate long term. 83,897,000,000 
Corporate short term 113,661,000,000 
Farm mortgage debt 7,140,000,000 
Nonfarm mortgage 

debt ............ 83,740,000,000 
Nonmortgage farm 

Ge ein teas 7,600,000,000 


Nonmortgage nonfarm 
debt, including con- 
sumer credit 45,385,000,000 
Total gross public and private debt: 
$652.125,000,000. 





PERSONNEL 


AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


In answering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 











Young married mortgage man, univer- 
sity graduate. Five years experience serv- 
icing, processing, appraising, desires posi- 
tion with mortgage company. Possibilty 
future investment. Write Box 285. 


Large Florida title insurance company 
desires fully experienced title man capable 
assuming complete responsibilities manag- 
ing title department, development new 
business, establishing new agencies in vari- 
ous states. Must have thorough knowledge 
title work, problems, reinsurance, agency 
matters. Legal education required. This 
position offers excellent opportunity for 
right man. State in detail age, education, 
experience and other qualifications be- 
lieved essential, as well as salary expected. 
Our employees aware of this notice. Write 
Box 286. 


Mortgage firm wishes to acquire smaller 
mortgage firm in Midwest area. Executive 
position open to principal. Will accept re- 
plies by your attorney. Write Box 287. 


Could you use man with five years 
mortgage servicing and accounting experi- 
ence? Presently employed will relocate. 
All inquiries answered. Write Box 288. 


Young executive, 10 years experience, 
credits, servicing, accounting systems, well 
known nationally for servicing act. Desires 
pos. with larger co. with good fut. Addl. 
info. upon req. Write Box 289. 








Murray L. Jones and Edward J]. Eisen- 
man, Kansas City Title Insurance Com- 
pany, and, center, Donald D. Schroeder, 
D. D. Schroeder & Co., Minneapolis. 





Milton IT. MacDonald, Wilmington, H. 
Marvin Bastian, Wichita; Walter Russell, 
Huntoon, Paige & Co., New York; Homer 
Bastian, Wichita and Wallace Moir, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 





Jerry B. Frey, Dallas; Frank J. McCabe, 
Jr., Chicago, and Robert H. Pease, De- 
troit; below, John Hall, Birmingham, Rob- 
ert Tharpe, Atlanta and R. Manning 
Brown, New York. 

















YMAC’s CHICAGO SURPRISE 





How the Tail End of A 


Meeting 


Ended Up by Wagging the Dog 


T PROBABLY has been said about 
| fellow in the 
world at some time or other—‘Gosh, 
how you have grown.” And the young 
fellow one can say it about now is 
YMAC, MBA’s Young Men’s Activi- 
ties Committee. Sure enough, he has 
grown up fast. YMAC left no doubt 
about that at the one-day How to Do 
It in the Mortgage Business Clinic it 
planned and carried out on Saturday 
following the Conference. 
The high praise by the older heads 
in the business were almost too ex- 


just every young 


Chicago 


travagant to set down on paper but 
they ran from “this is the best MBA 
session I ever attended” to “this beats 
the Conference sessions.” 

Certainly there was no doubt about 
it being the most spirited meeting 
MBA has sponsored in a long, long 
activity by the 
younger generation in the business; 
but if that implies there was anything 
amateurish or unfinished about it, the 


time. It was an 


matter should be cleared up now. It 





Martin R. West, Jr. 


subdivision de- 


“Large tract and 
velopments are the best 
acquiring a good loan volume; and 


means for 
in handling these projects, we want 
to be in from the initial planning 
we get a higher percentage of perma- 
nent loans that way.” 
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was as professional a performance as 
has ever come from an MBA rostrum. 
The speeches were carefully thought 
out and prepared and excellently de- 
livered. Every one had real meat— 
and the proof of that is the extensive 
forum discussion which they inspired. 
As for questions, it has been a long 
time since an MBA session has en- 
countered such inquisitive minds, such 
eagerness to know more about every 
facet of the business—and such will- 
ingness to recite his own experience. 
Moderator William A. Clarke’s job 
wasn’t easy. He had to think fast to 
keep up with the younger men who 
were on the alert. 

About 375 turned up for the 
Clinic and there isn’t any way of tell- 
ing how long the sessions would have 
gone if there had been no time limits 
involved. Moderator Clarke started 
off by separating “the sheep from the 
goats” by putting the former up front 
and the latter in the rear—it should 
be obvious which group is which. 





Cary WHITEHEAD 


“When your business is with a build- 
er, make it a point to keep him in- 
formed of everything he ought to 
know about FHA, VA, get him 
looking to you for all the answers 
when it comes to financing.” 


Raymond K. Mason, vice president 
of the W. M. Mason & Company, 
Jacksonville, told them how they were 
missing a bet by not developing 
building supply contacts and he ought 
to know because a lumber business is 
an important part of his family’s en- 
terprises. “At 26 I won’t try to tell 
you everything about running your 
business” he said but the fact is he 
told the Clinic group, young and old, 
a great deal that they didn’t know. 

Byron C. Shutz of Herbert V. 
Jones & Company, Kansas City (10 
months in the business) had for his 
assignment getting business from real 
estate brokers, attorneys, architects and 
other sources. And to tell it, he told of a 
real estate broker friend, a lawyer, an 
architect and a suburban bank he had 
cultivated, how, in some instances, he 
had started a profitable relationship by 
handling a tough problem that no one 
else wanted to bother with. But, he 
said, the cuitivation of prospects is 
getting around and seeing and talking 





L. S. BALLARD 


“The good investor contact means 
that you’ve studied his investment de- 
sires, that you’ve kept him informed, 
that you can give him the volume he 
wants and that you’re there with good 
servicing — after origination, nothing 
is more important than servicing.” 
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RayMonp K. Mason 
“I like the mortgage business be- 
cause you deal in big figures with nice 
people in far away places.” 


to them, not forgetting the people you 
have known who are now in a posi- 
tion to help you. He put a high 
value on showing up at civic affairs 
and places where the people you want 
to know will also show up. And when 
you meet them, let them know what 
your company can offer—and let them 
know about all the services you can 
render. 
calling on people. 

Cary Whitehead of the National 
Mortgage Company, Memphis, told 
the group of his firm’s operations, one 
with 90 per cent of its business com- 
ing from builders. Enormously com- 
plicated, this business of knowing 
every ramification of FHA and the 
problems of the builder, but young 
Whitehead had the story down pat 
from beginning to end and he—and 
the others as well—acquitted them- 
selves as well in the questions and 
answers as they did in the prepared 
talks. 

When you do a business like White- 
head’s firm, the mortgagee must guide 
the builder in his site selection—and 
location is all important. You’ve got 
to know zoning, you’ve got to know 
plans and you have always got to 
stand between him and FHA. Make 
it a point, emphasized Whitehead, to 
know everything about FHA so you 
can take that burden from the builder 
—that’s what he wants and that’s 
what he values. And get in the happy 
position of being sought out for your 
advice and counsel—that means busi- 
ness in the long run. 





Originating business in mass pro- 


And, above all else, keep. 


Lon WortH Crow, Jr. 
“Nothing is more important than 
good servicing—the bitterness of poor 
servicing remains long after the sweet- 

ness of cheap price has gone.” 


duction style through tracts and sub- 
divisions is something Weaver Bros., 
Inc., in Washington, D. C., does on 
a large scale and young Martin West, 
Jr., was on hand to tell how they do 
it. He told the complex, detailed 
story but not like someone just getting 
his feet wet but like a veteran who 
knew every angle—a fact he later 
proved in neither flubbing nor avoid- 
ing any forum questions. Planning 
these big projects is far more impor- 
tant now than ever before, more care 
must be taken in analyzing every 
factor that will insure success. In 
handling business of this kind, you’ve 
got to know every problem of the 
builder just as well as he knows it. 

Lon Worth Crow, Jr., executive 
vice president, Lon Worth Crow Com- 
pany, Miami, told them about good 
loan processing and effective public 
relations. And it can start with such 
a mundane thing as good telephone 
manners of your employees. Keep in 
mind that an applicant must always 
have every feature of his loan ex- 
plained in detail—leave nothing to 
assumption. It will insure a happy 
relationship through the years. 

L. S. Ballard, vice president of The 
T. J. Bettes Company, Houston, with 
the country’s largest portfolio, had 
the job of relating how to solicit new 
sources of funds and merchandise a 
mortgage loan. With more than 250 
principals (correct, but most of their 
business is done with a fraction of 
that number) he concluded that all- 
important is the element of confi- 
dence, instilling confidence in the man 





Byron C. SHuTz 


“Ive found that in getting business 
it’s a good idea to help your prospect 
work out a tough problem—and he’ll 
usually come back with one not so 
tough.” 


you are dealing with or wanting to 
deal with. The principal has to know 
that he is dealing with a reliable 
originating source that can and will 
live up to its commitment to produce. 

The Clinic was the springboard for 
excursions into many varied aspects 
of this business of getting business. 
How do you pay solicitors? There are 
all sorts of methods used and there 
is something to be said in behalf of 
each one. Do you pay real estate 
brokers a fee? An old question, never 
satisfactorily answered and the Clinic 
produced no general conclusion. How 
do you advertise, what methods work, 
which ones do not? Many do little 
newspaper advertising and told why 
they don’t: it doesn’t produce the 
tangible results that well-established 
and well-maintained contacts do. In- 
stitutional advertising, the keep-your- 
name-before-the-public-kind, is good, 
well worth the expense. But don’t 
look for too much tangible business 
you can trace to it. What about the 
correspondent system — is it losing 
ground? A natural question from 
younger men getting established in 
the business. Who knows, asked Mod- 
erator Clarke, and expressed his opin- 
ion that it was not, that actually it 
was stronger than ever and that, in 
his view, there is no trend away from 
the correspondent way of mortgage 
investment. 

Agreed, said Aubrey M. Costa, who 
was MBA president when the first 
YMAC activity was held in Washing- 
ton. “What some may think is a 
trend was set back in depression days. 
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There is no trend away from the 
correspondent system but the future 
of the system certainly will depend on 
how well the correspondent does his 
job. And let me say while I’m on my 
feet that if what you’ve seen here 
today is representative of the méort- 
gage business of tomorrow, the busi- 
ness is in excellent hands.” 

And that prompted another question 
from the floor, from L. G. Gillam of 
the Metropolitan Life 
Company. He inquired: 


Insurance 


“Where can investors get young 
men like those we’ve seen taking part 
in this session today?” 

Answers from the panel and others: 
from the schools, principally those 
where business, real estate and mort- 
vages courses are given. 

But, said Jerry B. Frey, Jr., of Dal- 
las, himself one of the younger men 
not too long in the business, better 
be prepared to pay them a living 
wage to start because opportunities 
today are not exactly limited and to 
get the young men you want, you will 
have “to reach a little.” 


Save up to °5 apiece on 


Cashier Cards with custom-figured amortizations 


Why pay $2, $3 or $5 for time and labor in preparing your cashier 
ere, for the first time, is a complete set of cashier cards pre- 
pared with your specified amortization schedule. The cards, tabulated 
by our special high speed process, are a further refinement of our 
popular amortization schedule which we sell for $1.00 a copy. These 
cards, designed to fit standard bookkeeping operations, incorporate 
the best designing and operating ideas of mortgage service managers 
all over the country. Ample space is provided for the addition of all 


cards? 


necessary mortgage information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! (On normal orders we guarantee to have your 
Cashier Cards in the mail within 24 hours after receipt of your order! ) 


equirement__ 


Schedule Dept. 4 Ar 


Box 1131 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Please send me_ 
with amortization schedule figured on the 
following information: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1. Amount of loan_ 
° f 2. Principal and I 
’ tect ates and Interest 
| _ *@ How payable 
| . ~Ga (monthly, quarterly, etc.) = == 
| CPUCES, ne. 4. Interest Rate ; . - 
| 
| Schedule Dept. 4 NAME... 6. eee e cece cece eee e eee eeeeeeeees 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To summarize and to repeat: It 
was one of the finest accomplishments 
of any MBA group. Too bad that 
all of those who attended the Chi- 
cago Conference didn’t stay for it. 
Credit can be given to the panel, to 
those whose floor questions kept it 
moving fast and to the committee, 
namely W. L. Otis, Chairman, 
Omaha; vice chairmen, Raymond K. 
Mason, Jacksonville, Fla.; and Wil- 
liam H. Osler, Harrisburg, Pa.; and 
the members, George C. Dickerson, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Walter C. Mce- 
Kenna, Washington; Silas O. Payne, 
San Francisco; Cary Whitehead, 
Memphis; J. M. Gilpin, Los Angeles; 
Joe Jack Merriman, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Paul G. Reynolds, Chicago; H. 
Marvin Bastian, Wichita; Philip C. 
Jackson, Jr., Birmingham; and Byron 
C. Shutz, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sure bet for the future: you'll see 
and hear more of YMAC. 


A new approach in marketing hous- 
ing produced by U. S. Steel Homes, 
Inc., has been taken by the company 





in a program to provide financial as- 
sistance to qualified franchise dealers. 
United States Steel Credit Corpora- 
tion, a newly formed subsidiary, is 
designed “to strengthen the competi- 
tive position of U. S. Steel Homes’ 
dealers by providing construction 
financing and assistance in the mar- 
keting of mortgages on erected 
houses.” 

Richard C. Dyas, who has been as- 
sistant to treasurer of United States 
Steel, will become general manager of 
the new subsidiary and will be in 
charge of general operations with 
headquarters in New York. Harry R. 
Black, formerly vice president and 
treasurer of United States Steel 
Homes, Inc., is assistant general man- 
ager. Mr. Dyas was formerly with the 
Treasury, the RFC, FNMA, Defense 
Homes Corporation and the National 
Housing Council. 


Mr. Black was mortgage officer of 
the Malden Savings Bank at Malden, 
Mass. 
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Annual Convention of Texas 
MBA to be held in San Antonio May 
19, 20, 21, will find a real Texas 
welcome. 

Headquarters for the three-day 
meeting will be in the Gunter Hotel 
in downtown San Antonio in the 
heart of the Alamo City. 

Convention committeemen planning 
for the annual event expect a record 
attendance of 1,000 which will ex- 
ceed last year’s registration of 700 
members and their ladies. 

The Texas MBA conventions have 
long been known for their outstanding 
entertainment features as well as 
able speakers in the industry. The 
Texans this year assure us that the 
entertainment activities planned will 
include the annual informal costume 


|, yey visitors to the 38th 





San Antonio is a modern progressive city, as witness its 
impressive skyline. But it is also steeped in Texas history. 
Left, is the palace of the Spanish governors. Its keystone 
bears the Hapsburg coat of arms and the date is 1749. 


ball which will be augmented with 
top name theatrical acts and a na- 
tionally known band. 

Although not complete, the list of 
speakers is an outstanding one and 
includes many leaders of national 
prominence in their specific fields. 

San Antonio, which was hailed by 
the late Will Rogers as one of the 
three “different” cities in the United 
States, is known as one of the top 
convention cities of the country. 

Combining the charm of the old 
Missions, a touch of Fiesta and its 
Old Mexico atmosphere, San’ Antonio 
promises a good convention site for 


Texas MBA. 


Many of those who attend have 
made plans to combine this trip with 
a vacation into Old Mexico and ar- 
rangements can be made while in 


ena 


the other side. 





San Antonio for side trips to the pic- 
turesque Hill Country dude ranches, 
deep-sea fishing on the Gulf Coast 
and fabulous Padre Island. 

Good transportation facilities in 
San Antonio put conventioneers only 
a few hours by air from picturesque 
Monterrey, Mexico City, colorful Aca- 
pulco and one hour from the border 
towns of Laredo, Eagle Pass, Reynosa 
and Del Rio. 

According to Bob Swanter, vice 
president of the Texas Association 
and presidential nominee for 1954-55, 
special entertainment programs and 
activities have been planned for the 
ladies attending the convention. Swan- 
ter is convention chairman and the 
San Antonio committee in charge of 
arrangements includes Jim Klaver, 
Jimmy Ansley, Ames Gill and A. H. 
Cadwallader, Jr. 








Right, is the San Antonio river winding through the city. 
At this bend there is a theatre with the audience sitting 
on one side of the river watching the performance on 
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Among the many sight-seeing points 
available to Texas MBA convention 
visitors are the historic Alamo, Cradle 























— 


The Alamo, shrine of Texas liberty and 
one of the nation’s historic monuments. 
Present building is the old chapel of Mis- 
sion San Antonio de Valero, founded in 
1718 by the Franciscan padres. In 1836, 


during the war for Texas Independence, 
the Alamo was the scene of one of the 
most heroic events in our history. All of 


the defending Texas soldiers were killed 
here while besieged by troops under the 
Mexican general, Santa Anna. The battle 
cry, “Remember the Alamo,” carried the 
Texans to victory at San Jacinto 
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District of Columbia 


of Texas Liberty; the Spanish Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, the Chinese Sunken 
Garden, the lovely San Antonio River 
which winds its way through the city; 
numerous Spanish Missions and many 
immense military establishments. 


Registration for the three day meet- 
ing begins Wednesday, May 19, at 
the registration desk in the Gunter 


Hotel. 


Texas MBA Servicing 
Clinic in Dallas 


“More Dollars and Sense in Mort- 
gage Loan Servicing” is the theme on 
which Texas MBA is building its third 
annual Servicing Clinic scheduled for 
March 26 at the Baker Hotel in Dal- 
This meeting has proved to be 
one of the best sessions on mortgage 
servicing held anywhere in the coun- 
try with a carefully planned and 
worthwhile program. Texas MBA, 
whose annual convention is the sub- 
other comments here 
welcomes all comers to its 


las. 


ject of some 
above ) , 
Servicing Clinic. So if mortgage serv- 
icing is important to you, you’re sure 
to reap some profitable rewards by 
coming to Dallas March 26. 


eee 





DOUBLE PROTECTION 


for Mortgage Investments 


I. PROTECTION for Closings through our Bonded Closing Attorneys 
2. PROTECTION for Investments through Title Insurance 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Title Insurance in the following States 
Marvland 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 


South Carolina 





New Members in MBA 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles: Coldwell, 
Banker & Company, Urban K. Wilde, 


manager, mortgage loan department. 
COLORADO, Denver: Mortgage In- 
vestments Co., Clair A. Bacon, vice 
president. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington: 
Hamilton National Bank of Washing- 
ton, F. Ripley Bowman, assistant cash- 
ier. FLORIDA, Jacksonville: Penin- 
sular Life Insurance Company, N. 
Clement Slade, Jr., treasurer; Miami: 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation, 
Hart McKillop. 

GEORGIA,Savannah: Bouhan, Lawrence, 
Williams & Levy, Attorneys, B. H. Levy, 
partner. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis: United Serv- 
ice & Research, Inc., F. E. Jacobs, vice 
president. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark: Federal Trust 
Company, John J. Wolf, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, mortgage depart- 
ment. LOUISIANA, New Orleans: 
Lawyers Title of Louisiana, Inc., Lionel 
Adams, president. OKLAHOMA, Okla- 
homa City: United Service and Re- 
search, Inc., George Comstock, branch 
manager. WASHINGTON, _ Seattle: 
National Public Service Insurance Com- 
pany, F. H. Fisher, vice president and 
mortgage loan manager. 

WISCONSIN, Appleton: Aid Association 
for Lutherans, C. G. Steinwedel, Treas- 
urer. 

NAME CHANGES 

MISSISSIPPI, Jackson: BAILEY MORT- 
GAGE COMPANY from H. C. Bailey 
Co., Realtors. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City: HAMILTON- 
PULLIAM-PHILLIPS MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION from Hamilton-Craw- 
ford-Pulliam Mortgage Corporation. 
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Mortgage SERVICING Department 


WILLIAM I. De HUSZAR, Editorial Director 





How We Cut Delinquencies 


A mortgage firm did some re-thinking on delinquencies and found that 
some simple changes in procedure brought some very favorable results 


By LON WORTH CROW, JR. 


Executive Vice President, Lon Worth Crow Company, Miami 


LTHOUGH our firm has been 
engaged in the mortgage busi- 
ness for some fifteen years, we did 
not undertake any servicing until May 
1946, when our present portfolio of 
$48,000,000 was started with a mort- 
gage of $7,500. During the next five 
years production naturally received 
more attention than did servicing But 
in 1952, when mortgage production 
was declining, it was natural that 
more attention was given to the in- 
ternal organization and efficiency of 
our servicing department as a means 
of maintaining profits. At a time when 
mortgage money was restricted, we 
concluded that a good servicing rec- 
ord should materially assist in obtain- 
ing our share of available funds. Thus, 
during the latter part of 1952, delin- 
quencies received the attention of top 
management for the first time. 

First, it was discovered that the 
great majority of our investors re- 
quired a report of delinquencies only 
if two payments or more were due 
and unpaid, and our percentage re- 
port of less than 1 per cent sounded 
very good. But we were just kidding 
ourselves, because 30-day delinquen- 
cies can become 2-month delinquen- 
cies in just a matter of hours. When 
all payments unpaid for 30 days or 
more were considered, we found our 
ratio exceeding 3 per cent—too high, 
in our opinion, for the high economy 
of the area and the care which we 
felt had been exercised in underwrit- 
ing our loans. As a result, we inaugu- 
rated a well-defined well-planned pro- 
gram to reduce delinquencies. Has it 
worked? It has, as the table on this 
page shows. 


This reduction was accomplished by 
making only three changes in our 
servicing procedure. 


>> We discovered that we had put 

more emphasis on the 15th as being 

a penalty date than on the Ist as 

being the due date, and as a natural 

result, the 15th had become the due 
date in the minds of our borrowers. 

Therefore, our first and by far the 

most important job was to sell our 

mortgagors that the due date was the 
lst of each month. This was done in 
the following manner. 

a. We destroyed all our printed let- 
ters to new mortgagors which re- 
ferred to the 15th and prepared 
new letters stressing the Ist as be- 
ing the due date. No mention was 
made of the 15th. 

b. We destroyed all our delinquency 
notices that referred to the 15th 
and prepared new notices empha- 
sizing the due date as being the Ist 
of the month. 

1) The notices are mailed on the 
10th of each month. They are 
therefore appreciated by those 
good mortgagors who have in- 
advertently overlooked their 


January 31, 1953 
30 60 90 

Loans days days days Total — 
FHA 2192 38 6. @ 44 
VA 2468 86 18 5 109 
Conv. 613 8 a. 2 8 
Total 5273 132 24 5 .161 
% 2.50 .46 .09 3.05 


payment. 


~ 


2) Different cartoons, picture les- 
sons, etc., are devised from 
time to time to assist with 
chronic cases. 


Our name is eliminated from 
the envelope and only our 
street address is printed on the 
reverse side. 

4) The color of notices and en- 
velopes is changed from time 
to time. 

c. We instructed our closing depart- 
ment not to mention the 15th but 
to stress only that the payment is 
due on the Ist and is delinquent 
if paid thereafter. 


>> We furnished self-sealing return 

envelopes to our mortgagors to facili- 

tate the mailing of payments. 

a. Envelope flaps are perforated with 
mortgagor’s loan number to assist 
in correct posting. 

b. Envelope flaps are utilized for in- 
stitutional advertising. 


>> We assigned the responsibility of 
handling delinquencies to two girls in 
our office who were capable of com- 
bining customer relations with a firm 


January 31, 1954 
30 60 90 
Wa Loans days days days Total % 


2.01 | 2484 ; 6 @ $6 C2 


4.41 | 2603 20 0 2* 22 84 
1.31 os 0 0 0 0 @® 
3.05 | 5890 23 0 2* 2 42 


39 00 .03 .42 





other mortgagees and servicing transferred to us.) 
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collection policy. At the present time, 
one girl can handle this assignment. 
The 


established. 


following procedure has been 


a. On the 10th of each month, en- 
velopes for delinquent notices are 
prepared by the 


and mailed. 


Addressograph 

A record of the num- 
ber of notices mailed is maintained 
for statistical purposes. 

b. Not later than the 15th, 3x5 cards 
are prepared for new delinquents 
which are used to record contacts. 
promises, etc. The means of con- 

tact at this point is by telephone. 


The installation of an _ unlisted 
telephone, which is used exclu- 
sively for delinquencies has proved 


very successful. 


A firm policy is strictly adhered 
to in reference to returning pay- 
for 


alter 


ments a penalty charge 
the 15th, and to re- 


fuse to accept one payment when 


re- 
ceived 
due. 


two are 


1) Since the borrower is not ad- 
vised of the penalty date at 
closing, the first late charge is 


waived, at which time the bor- 
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DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


TITLE INSURANCE on 
both Owner's and 
Mortgagee's Policies 
anywhere in Michigan. 


ABSTRACTS prepared 
and extended on lands 
in Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb Counties. 


TAX reports prepared 
on condition of taxes 
to real property located 
in metropolitan Detroit. 


ESCROW Agent in all 
matters involving real 
estate transactions. 






The Oldest Title Insurance 
Compoay in Michigan 








Abstract and Title 


GUARANTY COMPANY 
735 GRISWOLD + DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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rower is then advised of this 
charge. A record of this waiver 
is made on the cashier’s card. 
On the 25th of the 
month, the delinquent is requested 
by letter our office 
within five days for a personal in- 
terview, prepared to give his state- 
ment of income and all obliga- 
This letter has brought 
extremely satisfactory results. 


or about 


to come to 


tions. 


In chronic cases, a carefully pre- 
pared, individually typed form let- 
ter is sent one time over the sig- 
nature of an officer, advising of 
the receipt of a recommendtaion 
of foreclosure from the servicing 
department and offering coopera- 
tion within a specified time limit 
in bringing the account current. 

1) If no reply is received in the 
allotted time, the file is referred 
to an attorney in our office, 
who immediately writes a col- 
lection letter and if necessary 
files a foreclosure We 

filed foreclosure 

suits and both loans were rein- 
stated. 


suit. 


have two 


f. A daily record is kept so that on 
any date after the 15th it is pos- 
sible to ascertain if delinquent 
payments are greater or less than 
on the same date of preceding 
months. 


g. We write little “thank you” notes 
to chronic delinquents who finally 
“catch up” and to those who suc- 
cessfully maintain a partial pay- 
ment plan. 

This rather simple plan worked for 
us—and probably will work just as 
well for you. 


Copies of the various notices and letters Mr. 
Crow mentions can be furnished members on 
request 


>> COMING: Before not too long. 
MBA’s new mortgage servicing man- 
ual (second edition) by William I. 
De Huszar will make its appearance. 
More complete, more detailed than 
before, it will give mortgage men a 
comprehensive guide to every opera- 


tion in their servicing procedure. 


how to cure your headaches 


YORK RECORDS definitely increase servicing 
profits in Mortgage Accounting . . . 
eliminate burdensome copying of amoritiza- 
tion schedules . . . COST 2¢ PER LOAN 


PER MONTH! 


If rising overhead . . . particularly servicing costs 
involved in the multitudinous forms and excess 
office personnel required by outmoded methods . . . 
are getting your goat, then install York Records! 
These single debit-single credit systems, adopted by 
increasing numbers of mortgage bankers, prove 
that preposted mortgage records make more money 
for you. Seeing is believing: check spaces below, 
clip this ad to your letterhead, and mail it today! 


) Send us your Single Debit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


) Send us your Single Credit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures 


$1.00. 


book. Price: 


) Send us your free booklet, A Revolu- 
tion in Mortgage Accounting, by 
return mail. 


) Send us your free booklet, 


for the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Headache. 


Aspirin 
Eternal 





YORK TABULATING SERVICE, 


225 EAST CLARKE AVENUE ° 


INC. 


YORK 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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New MBA Formed 
in Fort Worth 


There is a new MBA in Texas, the 
Fort Worth Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

First president is Jack W. Townes, 
vice president of Welborn Mortgage 
Corporation. 

Other newly elected officers are 
Gordon Garrett, vice president, who 
also is vice president and general 
manager of T. J. Bettes Company, 
and O. B. Craddock, secretary-treas- 
urer, who is assistant cashier of First 
National Bank. 

The new MBA group was or- 
ganized with 40 members. Weekly 
luncheon meetings are planned to 
discuss mutual problems. 


2> NOTES RE PEOPLE: Alan C. 
Gardner has resigned as assistant vice 
president of Manhattan Savings 
Bank, New York, to form his own 
business as realty and mortgage con- 
sultant. He has also been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the John- 
Nassau Company, Inc. Previously, 
he was assistant vice president of In- 
stitutional Securities Corporation in 
New York as mortgage investment 
analyst of large loans. From 1943 to 
1945 he served as realty consultant 
of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York. 


Edgar C. McIntosh, formerly as- 
sistant to the FHA Commissioner has 
joined Western & Southern Life In- 
surance Company and will be in 
charge of FHA and VA mortgage 
loan operations. 


Guy T. O. Hollyday, FHA Com- 
missioner, announced the appoint- 
ment of Edmund B. Chapman, Jr., of 
Topeka, as assistant. Mr. Chapman 
succeeds Mr. McIntosh. Prior to be- 
coming Assistant to the Commission- 
er, Mr. Chapman was the director of 
the FHA insuring office in Topeka. 


George W. DeFranceaux, president 
of the newly formed MBA of Metro- 
politan Washington, announced the 
appointment of the following com- 
mittee chairmen: William F. Berg- 
mann, vice president and treasurer, 
Arlington Realty Co., Inc., GI Loan 





W.W.Wheaton Heads Columbus MBA 


W. W. Wheaton, president, Gal- 
breath Mortgage Company, is the 
new president of the Columbus Mort- 
gage Bankers Association. He was 
named at the annual meeting of the 
organization where MBA President 
William A. Clarke made the prin- 
cipal address. Other officers elected 
include vice president, Allen R. Ran- 
kin, secretary-treasurer, The Buckeye 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion; secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Dvorak, branch manager, The Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
members of the board of governors, 
Phillip E. Bhaer, manager, mortgage 
loan department, The Midland Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and 
Joseph C. Hughes, state manager, 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation. 


Committee; Carey Winston, presi- 
dent, The Carey Winston Company, 
Education and Clinic Committee; 
James A. Hewitt, president, James A. 
Hewitt Properties Management Cor- 
poration, FHA Loan Committee; 
Richard B. Duckett, president, The 
W. R. Kelley Company, Entertain- 
ment Committee; Horace W. Talley, 
assistant vice president, H. L. Rust 
Company, Program Committee; Pres- 
ton W. Grant, manager, insurance de- 


President Clarke discussed the ad- 
ministration’s housing program and 
the legislation necessary to imple- 
ment it. He predicted another good 
year in housing and stated he would 
be surprised if the nation did not 
produce another million units in 1954. 

Above, the Columbus group. Be- 
low, speakers table, left to right, Mr. 
Dvorak; Forest P. Smith, District 
FHA Director; Walter Robinson, 
State Superintendent of Insurance; 
Mr. Clarke; Mr. Wheaton; Marvin 
Yerke, Marvin C. Yerke & Associates, 
the retiring president; Mr. Rankin; 
Benson M. Smith, State Superintend- 
ent Building and Loan Associations 
and H. Duff Vilm of Indianapolis, 
member of the MBA board of gov- 


ernors. 





partment, Shannon and Luchs Co., 
Insurance Managers Committee; 
Martin R. West, Jr., Weaver Bros., 
Inc., Membership Committee; Harold 
W. Hansen, manager, mortgage loan 
department, Godden & Small, Con- 
ventional Loan Committee; Roger 
W. Hatch, treasurer, Walker & Dun- 
lop, Inc., Servicing Committee and 
Alan B. Prosise, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, McIntosh & MclIntosh, Inc., 
Loan Processing Committee. 
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rgY 
THE 


| eee land values in the United 
States have trebled in the past 20 
years. From 1933 to 1953, there were 
only three years in which land values 
In 1939 and 1950, 
there were declines of one year’s dura- 
tion. In 
decline from the peak levels of 1952 


failed to increase. 
1953, however, there was a 


and, unless unforeseen events occur, 


land values probably will continue 
downward in 1954. 

individual is deciding 
whether or not to a particular 
farm, a variety of factors usually are 
taken into The pro- 
ductivity of the farm, the location, 
the size, the mineral rights, and the 
well as his 


When an 
buy 


consideration. 


community facilities, as 
appraisal of economic conditions, all 
play a part in determining the value 
he places on a particular piece of 
land. On a national or regional basis, 
individual characteristics of a_par- 
ticular farm tend to become less im- 

From the Federal Reserv 
Monthly Review 


Bank of Kansas City 


Fig. 1. Land Values and Agricultural Income 


sAND 


How it increased in value and how it has fallen. Inflation 
has been a factor but there have been others in this always 
changing cycle of the value people will put on the land 


portant, and one or two factors, such 
as the trend of agricultural income 
and the possibilities of inflation or 
deflation, take on added importance. 

Figure 1 shows that land values 
lagged one year behind agricultural 
income. The reason is that some time 
usually elapses after agricultural in- 
come changes before the change is 
reflected in the price of land. It is 
not likely that one year is precisely 
the amount of time needed for the 
reflection, but there is a rough re- 
lationship between the two series. In 
1919, agricultural income reached a 
post-World War I high that was not 
exceeded until 1942. A year later, in 
1920, land values reached a record 
that was unexcelled until 1949. Ag- 
ricultural incomes and land values 
reached record lows in 1932 and 
1933, respectively. 

In 1948, net agricultural income 
reached a record high. Although land 
increased in 1949, they did 
a peak until 1952. Two 


values 


not reach 


considerations appear to be impor- 
tant in explaining the divergence of 
the two lines since 1947-48. One is 
that the increase in agricultural in- 
come from 1941 to 1948 was so rapid 
that it never was fully reflected in 
land values. Since 1950, the possi- 
bility of inflation probably has been 
an important influence, encouraging 
many people to enter the land mar- 
ket as buyers in the hope that land 
would prove a satisfactory hedge 
against inflation. 

Figure 2 shows the fluctuation in 
activity that has occurred in the land 
market. Activity has declined since 
1947, which was the record year for 
the rate of voluntary transfers. During 
much of the 1947-53 period, the price 
of land increased. This indicates that 
the number of people desiring land 
increased, while those who held land 
during this period were reluctant to 
sell. Factors affecting buyers’ and 
sellers’ attitudes at this time probably 


Fig. 2. Voluntary Transfers Per 1,000 Farms 
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were the expectation of further in- 
creases in land values and the belief 
that favorable agricultural incomes 
had not been reflected in land values. 
Either or both of these factors may 
have been at work. 

The proportion of nonfarmers who 
bought farms increased from 28.2 per 
cent in 1948 to 31 per cent in 1953. 
Tenant purchases of farms decreased 


THE LAND 


from 32.3 per cent in 1948 to 26 per 
cent in 1953. On the other hand, 
owner-operators increased from 35.5 
per cent to 38.3 per cent. These data 
indicate that a larger part of the land 
sold has passed into the hands of 
nonfarm and owner-oper- 
ators. The latter group probably has 
been buying the land for farm en- 
largement purposes. 


investors 


On the other side of the market, 
there has been less change by type 
of seller. Active farmers have become 
slightly more important as sellers, 
while lending agencies have declined 
in importance. There also has been 
a decline in selling by those in the 
“others” classification. County, state, 
and federal governments are not im- 
portant as sellers of agricultural land. 


How more and more of the land is going into urban uses but 
what remains is made more and more productive. Our greatest 
resource is undergoing as great a change as any other today 


N AREA bigger than the state of 

Rhode Island is being taken out 

of the rural and farm classifications 

in this country every year and con- 

verted to residential, commercial and 
industrial purposes. 

The 


being 


land that is thus 
transferred is estimated at a 
million acres annually by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The analysis 
gives an insight into the for 
working and living space of an indus- 
trialized and urbanized society, ex- 
clusive of the land required to feed 
a rapidly expanding population and 
to provide the products and raw ma- 
terials for our factories and machines. 


amount of 


needs 


The steady encroachment of ur- 
banization on rural and farm areas 
over the years has had a profound 
effect on the face of the land in many 
parts of the country, especially around 
the cities. America, however, has a 
bountiful heritage in both land and 
resources, and these have been 
hanced by the industry and ingenuity 
of the people coupled with increasing 
use of wise conservation practices. The 
wide open spaces may be smaller than 
they were in the earlier days of the 
country, but they are still there in 
abundance. 

Total land area of the United 
States is just over 1.9 billion acres. 
Nearly 1.2 billion acres of this, or 
60 per cent of the total, is classified 
as land in farms. A third of the 
entire country is still forested. With 
all their growth, areas occupied by 
cities, towns, villages, industrial sites, 
highways, railroads, commercial air- 


en- 


ports, reservoirs, and rural residences 
—the essentials of modern living— 
were estimated at approximately 60 
million 1950. This is little 
more than 3 per cent of the total 
land area. 

All the cropland in the United 
States amounts to somewhat over 400 
million acres. This represents little 
more than a fifth of the country’s 
land area, but it has sufficed to meet 
the food needs of our expanding pop- 
ulation and to supply large quantities 
abroad as well. 

The amount of cropland 
changed little in the last generation, 
but production has gone up greatly 
as the result of mechanization and im- 
provement in farm techniques. Farm 
output rose about a third in the last 
decade alone, evidence of the ability 
of American agriculture to keep pace 
with population growth and to meet 
the foreseeable needs of the future. 

The bulk of the country’s popula- 


acres in 


has 





How Land Is Used 


The following table shows the 
major uses of all land in continen- 





tal United States in 1950 (acreage 
figures in millions) : 

Land Use Acreage % of Total 
Cropland ...... 409 21.5 
Pasture and 

grazing ...... 700 36.8 
Woodland and 

NE cadeaacdess 606 31.8 
Urban and special 

wt ere 5.5 
Miscellaneous (b).. 84 at 

SL akinsceces 1,904 100.0 


(a) Includes industrial sites, highway and 
railroad rights-of-way, parks, airports, 
and military reservations. 

(b) Comprises rock, desert, swamp, sand 
dunes, etc. 











tion and its wealth is concentrated in 
urban areas, defined as villages, towns 
and cities having 1,000 inhabitants or 
more. Taken together, these urban 
areas covered only about 18% million 
acres in 1950, or less than one per 
cent of the country’s land area. There 
is less land in all the urban areas put 
together than there is in highways 
and railroads or in parks. 

The most urbanized of all the states 
is New Jersey. The figures show 
that about one-sixth of New Jersey’s 
entire land area is classified as urban. 
Rhode Island is second with some- 
what over 13 per cent of its land area 
in the urban classification. Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts are tied for 
third place with about 9 per cent 
each. Though New York State is the 
most populous in the Union and has 
the largest city in the nation as well, 
less than 4 per cent of the Empire 
State’s land area is classified as urban. 
In fact, the figures show that Ohio 
is proportionately nearly as urbanized 
as New York. 

One of the greatest marks of Amer- 
ican progress has been the increased 
leisure time for the average man 
through shorter working hours, ac- 
companied by greater means to enjoy 
it resulting from higher incomes and 
savings. The country has the outlet 
for this, too. Public and private recre- 
ational areas open to the people for 
anywhere from a day’s outing to a 
vacation spot or the acquisition of a 
summer home are estimated at in the 
neighborhood of 400 million acres, 


more than twice the size of Texas. 
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VITAL STATISTICS f 


rATISTICALLY, the current picture is much like that of a month ago: declining industrial 
production, increasing unemployment, steady wholesale prices, fairly well-sustained con- 
sumer buying, easing credit, high construction and lending activity. 


In other words, the weak elements are weaker and the strong ones still strong; but it is 
significant that the rate of decline seems to be slackening. This is true of both industrial pro- 
duction [1] and unemployment, although, in the latter case, recent changes in Census sampling 
methods make interpretation a dubious exercise. 


[he steadiness in wholesale price [1], while indicating confidence at the manufacturer’s 
level, does not reveal the extent of price cutting now going on by way of automobile “boot- 
legging” and discount houses. By the same token, however, department store sales underestimate 
the volume of consumer buying, since few if any of the cut-rate outlets are covered by the figures. 


Credit, as shown by declining bond yields across the board [2], is now easier than at any 
time in over a year. While total home mortgage lending [5] remains fairly stable, taking into 
account seasonal variations, the impetus of easy money is already reflected in substantial increases 
in FHA applications and VA appraisal requests [7]. Because of the high year-end activity 
customary among insurance companies [6], the drop in mortgage acquisitions between Decem- 
ber and January is not particularly significant. 


Construction activity [3], despite forecasts to the contrary, remains ahead of the correspond- 
ing months a year ago, and promises to be pretty well sustained by the mounting volume of 
contract awards as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Housing starts [4] also so far 
belie forecasts of a 1954 drop. The seasonally adjusted annual rate for February was 1,180,000, 
up from a rate of 1,078,000 in January. 


lhe most crucial elements in the picture are inventory adjustment and consumer buying. 
While it is still doubtful that inventories, whether for steel, lumber, automobiles, or dry goods, 
have been reduced, the current rate of buying has at least held accumulation in line. 


(1). General Business Indexes 
1947-49 100 


1954 —1953- First 2 Months 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 1954 1953 
Industrial production* 123” 125 134 134 124 134 

Wholesale prices 110.5” 110.9 109.6 109.9 110.7 109.8 
Department store sales* ——a 108" 112 111 109 112 
Sources: Federal Reserve Board, U. S. Department of Labor. “Estimated. »Preliminary. 


*Seasonally adjusted. 


(2). Bond Yields 








1954 1953- First 2 Months 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 1954 1953 
Long-term U. S. governments: 
344% issue of May 1953, 
PEED 24h cSkcct he reves 2.85 2.90 2.88 
Other issues .... ne oi eeil dk ace 2.60 2.68 2.83 2.80 2.64 2.82 
High-grade municipals 
Standard & Poor’s). i. 2.39 2.50 2.54 2.47 2.45 2.51 
Moody’s corporates, total eo 3.23 3.34 3.26 3.22 3.29 3.24 
Moody’s Aaa corporates 2.95 3.06 3.07 3.02 3.01 3.05 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
————— — ———— LL TL em mM 
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‘S for the Mortgage Banker 


(3). Expenditures for New Construction Put in Place 


millions of dollars) 


1953- First 2 Months 


1954— 

Feb.” Jan. Feb. Jan. 1954 1953 
a a ee $1,643 $1,717 $1,574 $1,627 $3,360 $3,201 
Residential (nonfarm) . . 77/1 830 758 816 1,601 1,574 
Nonresidential building . . 476 486 433 431 962 864 
ee 300 307 275 275 607 550 
Farm and other...... 96 94 108 105 190 213 
PO ashi se enek 674 711 713 734 1,385 1,447 
ee $2,317 $2,428 $2,287 $2,361 $4,745 $4,648 

Source: U. S. Departments of Commerce and Labor. »Preliminary. 


(4). Number of Nonfarm Housing Units Started 


—1954— 
Feb.” Jan.” 
EE ER Re Pee se heey Uae 71,800 64,700 
RN os ns Ca a eal ee 1,200 1,300 
Ras that ae tau cane 73,000 66,000 


1953- 
Feb. Jan. 
73,800 68,200 
5.400 3,900 
79,200 72,100 


First 2 Months 





1954 1953 
136,500 142,000 
2,500 9,300 
139,000 151,300 





Source: U. S. Department of Labor. ’Preliminary; figures are revised three months after issuance. | 
Recordings of Nonfarm Mortgages of $20,000 or Less 
millions of dollars) 
1954/53- 


(5). 


1953/52 12 Months 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 1953 1952 
Savings and loan associations... $ 467 $ 569 $ 477 $ 540 §$ 7,365 $ 6,452 
Commercial banks ............ 263 291 278 305 3,680 3,600 
Insurance companies .. . 7 108 126 111 126 1,480 1,420 
Mutual savings banks.......... 85 128 93 112 1,327 1,137 
Mortgage companies and others 449 508 442 470 5,895 5,409 
Fetal... 22... en eevee oees $1,372 $1,622 $1,401 $1,553 $19,747 $18,018 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board. ! 
(6). Nonfarm Mortgage Acquisitions by Life Insurance Companies | 


millions of dollars) 


1954/53 











1953/52 12 Months 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 1953 1952 

PRT er ee $ 51 $ 66 $ 80 $ 86 $ 819 $ 864 
RN ot hth os chest tiearenWenios's 57 81 25 31 457 429 
Other SES OR TT te 174 286 204 235 2,642 2,313 
rer er $282 $433 $309 $352 $3,918 $3,606 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance. Data include nonresidential as well as residential mortgages. 
(7). Applications to FHA for Insurance on New Construction, and 
Appraisal Requests to VA on New Construction 
number of units) 




















~1954- 1953- First 2 Months 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 1954 1953 
FHA applications ............. 25,703 24,333" 27,635 24,445 50,036 52,080 
Units in home mortgages... . . 20,008 15,007 22,472 19,934 35,015 42,406 
Units in project mortgages. . . . 5,695 9,326" 5,163 4,511 15,021 9,674 
VA appraisal requests.......... 34,943 20,124 20,898 13,806 55,067 34,704 
Sources: Federal Housing Administration, Veterans Administration. ‘Revised. 
——Sae ——— — = ; SS _____| 
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HE American annual 

investment in their personal and 
family security cushion, built up over 
the years to help protect their incomes 


people’s 


and their economic value as workers 
and producers, has been showing an 
accelerated growth recently and is 
now at new high levels. 

Figures compiled from government 
and private sources show that approx- 
$27 the nation’s 
income in put 
individual 


billion of 
1952 


imately 


was into four 


basic mediums of and 


timates for 1953 indicate that the 
aggregate sum going into the personal 
security cushion in the above mediums 
increased by several billions more to 
cross the $30 billion mark. 

This new gain puts the total well 
above the previous record of approxi- 
mately $28 billion set aside for indi- 
vidual and family protection in the 
wartime year of 1944. The latter rec- 
ord, in contrast with the present one, 
was established under abnormal con- 
shortages of 


ditions of widespread 


How the American 


People Have Built a 


Cushion of 


family protection. These are life in- 
surance and annuities; pension and 
retirement funds including Social Se- 
curity; additions to long-term indi- 
vidual savings in banks and savings 
and loan associations and in savings 
bonds; and protection plans (predom- 
inantly privately-sponsored 
ing the costs of medical care and loss 
of income resulting from sickness and 


for meet- 


accident. 

While providing large annual bene- 
the case of life 
or accident and health 
these programs are primarily long- 
range in nature and are designed to 
help meet the economic losses of death 
and disability and to provide for re- 
tirement years. 


fits, as in insurance 


protection, 


The 1952 figure for personal secur- 
ity provisions, the most recent com- 
plete data available, represented an 
increase of over $5 billion from the 
year before, the largest annual gain 
since the early Forties. Preliminary es- 
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Trend of Security Outlays 


The following table gives the 
trend and growth of the annual 
sums (in billions of dollars) allotted 
out of income for personal and fam- 
ily protection, broken down as be- 
tween voluntary and Government- 
sponsored plans, for selected years 
from 1929 through 1952: 


Social % Vol- 
Voluntary Security untary 
Year Protection (OASI) to Total 
1929 $ 4.3 $— 100% 
1940 6.9 0.7 91 
1944 26.6 1.3 95 
1946 16.6 1.4 92 
1948 14.4 1.7 90 
1949 15.5 1.6 90 
1950 15.3 2.6 85 
1951 17.9 a3 84 
1952 22.8 3. 86 
Note: Voluntary protection com- 


prises life insurance and annuity 
premiums, employer and employee 
payments to retirement and pen- 
sion plans, additions to long-term 
savings, and accident and health 
protection premiums. 











goods and services combined with 
patriotic incentive to divert money 
out of the spending stream into sav- 
ings. 


More than $4 out of every $5 of 
the funds going for personal security 
are being so allotted on a voluntary 
basis. In 1952, for example, this 
proportion was 86 per cent of the 
total in the above four mediums. This 
is a striking example of what indi- 
vidual initiative and decision can ac- 
complish in providing for the contin- 
gencies and vicissitudes of life, and is 
the more significant in view of the 
emphasis on government - sponsored 
security programs over the last two 
decades. 

By far the greater part of the cost 
of personal security programs is borne 
by the individual and family purse 
in recognition of a person’s traditional 
obligation to provide for himself and 
his dependents to the fullest extent of 
which he is capable. Employers, how- 
ever, are making large and increasing 
contributions to insurance, retirement 
and other security plans set up for the 
benefit of their workers. Much of this 
is the result of bargaining and negotia- 
tion with employees, in contrast with 
the compulsory aspect and use of the 
taxing power in the social security 
system and other government-spon- 
sored welfare programs. 


The biggest single element in the 
people’s security cushion is life in- 
surance, a position it has occupied 
consistently over the years. It is like- 
wise the only thrift medium that has 
grown steadily with all the ups and 
downs of the economy as far back as 
records are available. Life insurance 
and annuity premiums of the life 
insurance companies added up to 
some $8 billion in 1952, and alone 
amounted to nearly a third of all the 
funds that went for personal protec- 
tion in that year. Life insurance is 
now owned by 90 million policy- 
holders and provides benefits of more 
than $4 billion a year. The total 
protection in force now exceeds $300 
billion. These figures are exclusive 
of government life insurance and sav- 
ings bank life insurance. 


Pension and retirement plans and 
accident and sickness protection have 
grown spectacularly over recent years. 
More than $7 billion was voluntarily 


(Continued on next page) 


Construction Costs Have Quadrupled 


for Non Farm Units in Sixty Years 


ERE are some significant find- 

ings about residential construc- 
tion in the United States from away 
back: 


>> Average construction expenditure 
in current dollars per private nonfarm 
housekeeping dwelling unit has quad- 
rupled over the past sixty years. The 
average expenditure per dwelling unit 
rose from about $2,200 in the 1890's 
to about $8,500 in 1950. This was a 
result of the constantly rising cost of 
construction over the period. 


>> When deflated to remove the ef- 
fects of construction price changes, 
the average expenditure per unit 
shows a decline of about 40 per cent 
since 1889. Measured in 1929 prices, 
expenditure per dwelling unit fell 
from an average of about $6,000 dur- 
ing the first of the six decades to 
about $3,600 during the last decade. 
Smaller size houses account for much 
of this decline. The decline was 
largely continuous over the entire pe- 
riod, except for some increase during 


the 1920’s. 


»> There has been a major reversal 
since the early 1930’s of the previous 
trend away from single-family houses. 
With the exception of the years 1917- 
20, the ratio of single-family dwelling 
houses to total dwelling units declined 
fairly continuously during the first 
three decades of this century. Since 
the early 1930's, single-family dwell- 


paid into such plans in 1952 by em- 
ployers, employees and _ individuals, 
exclusive of social security taxes. This 
is more than triple the comparable 
figure a decade ago. Life insurance 
companies have played a major role 
in the growth and public acceptance 
of these programs. 

The social security system, which 
was established by federal legislation 
in the middle Thirties, has likewise 
grown rapidly in both its receipts and 
in coverage. Employers and em- 
ployees together paid $3.8 billion into 
the old age and survivors’ fund in 
1952, and this amount has gone up 
further since. 


ing houses have accounted in general 
for a larger proportion of the total 
started than at any time since 1900. 
The proportion of two-family houses 
has dropped to minor importance. 


>> There is strong evidence that the 
relative size of the long swings in 
residential housing construction has 
increased. 


>> Total expenditures for nonhouse- 
keeping residential structures—a type 
that ranges from transient hotels to 
motor courts, tourist cabins, vacation 
cottages and dormitories — have de- 
clined in importance since the 1920-29 
decade relative to expenditures for 
housekeeping dwelling units. 


>> The reversal of trend in non- 
housekeeping construction took place 
because the recent growth has been 
largely in facilities whose construction 
cost per space unit is much less ex- 
pensive than hotel construction. If 
this continues, as seems most likely, a 
tremendous increase in construction 
volume would be needed for such 
expenditures to reach the levels of the 


1920s. 

These new estimates of residential 
construction in the United States are 
presented for the first time in a record 
of the last six decades and published 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

The estimates were developed in 
connection with the Bureau’s research 
project on capital formation and 
financing in the United States begun 
in 1950. They are contained in The 
Volume of Residential Construction, 
1889-1950, a report by Dr. David 
Blank of the Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies of Colum- 
bia University. 

The research agency’s report pro- 
vides new information for years for 
which no data were hitherto available, 
as well as improved knowledge of the 
level, movement and composition of 
aggregate residential construction for 
the years for which estimates have 
existed. 

With the new data, Dr. Blank de- 
scribes the course of residential con- 


struction since 1889 and summarizes 
long-run movements of the several 
construction series developed. The 
project was financed by a grant from 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 


Dr. Blank finds that the number 
of new housekeeping dwelling units 
started annually has undergone a 
series of long cyclical swings over the 
last six decades. 

“From a peak in 1892, the number 
of dwelling units started fell to a 
trough in 1900, rose to a peak in 
1905, declined to a low point in 1918, 
rose to a peak in 1925, declined again 
through 1933, and reached a tentative 
terminal peak in 1950.” 


The peaks in these cycles became 
successively higher and the troughs 
successively lower, Dr. Blank’s figures 
show. From 381,000 starts in the peak 
year 1892, the number rose to 507,000 
at the next peak, 1905, then to 937,- 
000 in 1925, and finally to 1,352,000 
in 1950. The levels in the trough 
years, however, went from 189,000 in 
1900 to 118,000 in 1918 and to 93,000 
in 1933. 


The long-run increase in cycle 
swings is even more marked when 
measured by the cycles in expendi- 
tures. Dr. Blank does not, however, 
discuss the question whether this trend 
will continue. In a subsequent mono- 
graph this problem and other findings 
will be analyzed together with a va- 
riety of other information bearing on 
residential construction and its financ- 
ing, to determine the significance of 
the factual conclusions reported in the 
present study. The bulk of the present 
report is devoted to an explicit and 
detailed presentation of how the new 
estimates have been derived. 


Dr. Simon Kuznets of the National 
Bureau’s research staff says in the in- 
troduction to the report that Dr. 
Blank’s work is important for two 
reasons: 


>> It makes an important contribu- 
tion to the larger inquiry into long- 
term trends in the accumulation of 
real capital. 


>> It adds to the knowledge of the 
operations of the residential construc- 
tion industry, and, to that extent, of 
how the economy at large operates. 
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